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FEED SHEEP! FEED SHEEP! 

Ir is a fact which should* be more generally 
known that sheep can be fatted in winter with 
This 


is the more remarkable when we consider that the 


more profit in this country than in England. 


English farmers are in the habit of fattening thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of sheep every winter, 
while here not one farmer in fifty systemati- 
cally fattens any sheep during the winter months. 
It is fair to assume that the English farmers find it 
a profitable business, or they would not continue 
the practice on such an extensive scale. 

“But why,” it may be asked, “is it more profit- 
able to feed sheep in winter here than in England ? 
Does not mutton command a higher price there 
than we can hope to receive here?” It does. 
Matton is the populer meat of England. Jchu 
Bull does not eat so much beef as Uncle Sam. 
He delights in mutton, and pays more for it per 
pound than for beef. But this. is the point: The 
English farmer who buys a hundred head of sheep 
in the fall for the purpose of fattening them during 
the winter, is obliged to pay more for them per 
pound in the fall than he gets per pound when 
they are fattened. With us, the very reverse is 
the case. Wecan get more per pound in the spring 
for the fat sheep than we pay per pound for the 
lean sheep in the fall. 

This fact isof great importance, and it is strange 
that it should be so generally overlooked. 

In England, sheep are fattened less for the mut- 
ton than for the marure. Leave the value of the 
manure out of the question, and the sheep will not 
begin to pay for the food they consume. The 
question with the English farmer is: Shall I buy 
artificial fertilizers, or shall I buy oilcake or grain 
and feed it to sheep, and make manure in this way ? 

Mecnt, a well known English writer, says: 


When I began farming, I had a notion that pur- 
chased manure—¢uano, nitrate of soda, and other 
things—was most profitable; but experience has 
taught me that by far the most profitable way of 
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| cutaining manure—which is, in fact, obtaining 


additional produce —is to purchase a considerable 
quantity of grain, or of linseed, and to feed stock 
that is bred upon the farm. Mr. Lawes, in an ad- 
mirable paper in the last number of the *‘ Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Journal,” has clearly s:own 
that for every five pounds of flesh that is increas- 
ed by the animal, twenty-five pounds is rejected 
or ejected in the'manure, That has been proved 
beyond a doubt. Therefore, if we can purchase a 
large quantity of grain—I do not care of what 
sort or from what country—if we can purchase it, 
and sell that grain to the animals on our farms at 
the price we gave for it, it requires no conjurer to 
show that we are enormons gainers by getting our 
manure, of the best quality, fur nothing., It was 
proved in the paper to which I have alluded, that 
where animals are purchased at a dear rate for 
grazing—where they are fed with hay, oilcake, and 
grain, all purchased—that though by these animals 
we lose money, as we know we frequently do when 
the account is balanced, still the manure from them 
was not half the cost of guano; and of course it 
was far more advantageous in its bulk, which is, 
in my opinion, an important consideration. We 
know, practically, that where box manure is ap- 
plied to the land—I see it clearly in my fieids— 
that the land feels it at least a year or two longer 
than any artificial manure you can put on. I am 
not speaking of washed farm-yard manure, be- 
cause I consider it something like the tea-leaves 
that are left in the pot after the best of the tea has 
been poured away. But I am quite sure that a 
farmer will never thrive so well as when he invests 
as much of his capital as he can possibly afford in 
breeding stock, in fattening them with purchased 
food, and, in fact, in selling to his stock that spring 
grain which is now frequently sold never to return 
to the farmer. He should send his spring grain to 
market on four legs, instead of through the mer- 
chant or miller. I consider that one of the most 
important points in agriculture; and, for my own 
part, Iam now consuming and purchasing at the 
rate of 4,000 bushels of barley meal annually, on 
a small farm of 170 acres; and I find that it an- 
swers my purpose so well that next year I shall 
purchase 8,000 bushels of grain. I do not tie my- 
self to any particular sort, for it depends upon the 
price, but I shall purchase 8,000 bushels of grain, 
and consume it on the farm with stock, in addition 
to the peas and beans that I now grow; of course 
in addition to all the roots and all the green crops. 


This is high farming. Mom will pay a dollar a 
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60 eee l@l::™. 
bushel for corn that is bonght in Illinois for 10 i: not this profitable? Clover hay is wes 
cents, and feed it to cattle that are worth'no more | sheep, and in what other way can we Set $17 a ton 
per pound when fat than they are when he pur-| for it? But what we propose is to feed More or 
chases them in store condition, and all for the sake | less grain, and what straw the sheep will eat, 
of the manure. Here we send thousands of cattle | This kind of food, in proportion to its fattening pro. 
to market in a half fatted condition, and sell them | perties, is cheaper even than hay. Certainly 1; vere 


at a much lower figure per lb. than the same cattle | is no way of disposing of it to better ad vantage, 











would command when fat. Atthe same time, and| In this calculation we have suid 1uthing of the 
it may be on the same train tliat carries these lean ; value of the manure. In this section, at least, 
cattle to market, thousands of bushels of corn are | INanure has a recognized value. There are few 
sent to eastern markets at a cost for freight five or | sections of the country where it is not of som 
six times as much as the farmer gets for his corn! | value. In England, the manure made from sheep 
Tew York | ‘or cattle consuming one ton of clover hay is 


Last month, in our report of the N 
re| Worth $9.64; from a ton of Indian corn $6.65; 


market, it was stated that 170 head of sheep wer 
sent frum Indiana to New York, at a cost of $1.25 | from a ton of peas $13.38; from a ton of beans 
per head. These sheep in New York would bring | $15.75, and from a ton of vileake $19.72. This 


only $2 per head, leaving 75 cents as the price of | ™Y be considered rather a high estimate for mg. 


the sheep in Indiana. Now had these, sheep been | j Bure in this ws ; but we question if it is much 
kept for a few months and fattened till they were | higher than is paid for manare in this neighbor. 
worth $5 a head in New York, the farmer, instead | hood. 

of getting only 75 cents per head for his sheep, | | According to this estimate, then, the manure 
would have realized $3.75 per head, or just five |made from the 275 lbs. of clover hay which the 
timesas much! There is no other country in the | Sheep eats in 16 weeks is worth $182, What we 
world where such profits can be obtained from fat- | receive, therefore, for the 275 Ibs. of ‘clover hay 
tening sheep. An English farmer pays 30s. for a|¢ eaten by the sheep is $2.40 in the increased value 
sheep in the fall, gives him 10s. worth of grain or | of the sheep, and $1.32 in the recone te, or $3 72 in 
oilcake, in addition to turnips, hay, or straw, and | all. In other words, we get $372 fur 275 Ibs, of 


then sells him for 40s., and thinks he does very | | clover hay, or over $27 per tou! Again we ask; 
Will it not pay to feed sheep? 


<> °$ 
Prepiorre Wheat. — Our readers will recollect 
our account, in the Oc tober number of the Genesee 


well—the value of the manure paying the cost of 
the turnips, hay, &. What would he think if he 
could get jive times as much for his sheep in the 
teal ” oe ve aches a Farmer, of Mr. Hatuert’s experiments on wheat, 

This, it will be said, is an extreme case. Per- 
hans it is; but it is a fact nevertheless, and we!l 
illustrates the truth we wish to enforce, viz.: that 
itis a great folly to sell lean sheep in the fall, es- 
pecially at a time like the present, when coarse 
grain is very low. 

Judging from the past, we may safely conclude 
that sheep worth 3 cents per Ib. in the fall will be 
worth, when well fattened, 5 cents per pound in | 
February or March. Let us take one of our com- 


Since then the crop of this year has been harves- 
ed, and though it was not sown, or rather planted, 
till the end of October, on account of the wet sea- 
son, the yield of a 10-acre field was 57 bushels per 
acre! Yhere was only a peck per acre of seed 
plantec! Another 8-acre field, drilled at the rate 
of 14 bushels of seed per acre, Nov. 20th, yielded 
54 bushels per acre. This is an immense yield, 
jespecially considering that it was sown so late, 


ay ve 0 . Success, say we, to “ pedigree” wheat—suecess to 
ne sheep. neg a A “ At 3 cents per |, pedigree” grain and vegetables of all kinds, a 
. he is worth $2.10. Feed this sheep from the well us pedigree cattle. 


middle ot November till the middle of March—16 ee sittin 


weeks—and if he gains 20 lbs., or 1} Ibs. per To Destroy Mirkwerp.—In the Farmer for Oc- 
week, he will then weigh 90. At 5 cents per Ib, | tober Jonny Miron, Canada West, inquires how to 


. a ees 8 destroy the common milkweed. I will tell him 
he will then be worth $4.50 This will leave $2.40 how I have known them thoroughly subdaed ia 


to pay for the food consumed during 16 weeks. | two years. “Let them grow until they are in blow; 
Such a sheep will eat 275 Ibs. of hay or its equiv- | then take a pole, like a smail bean-nole, and whip 
alent in the 16 weeks, or about 2} Ibs. per day. In off all the flowers and leaves, breaking down the 

: } stalks but littie. Two, or at any rate, three auch 
other words we get $2.40 for 275 .bs. of hay, or floggings will discourage them, —We. Howg, North 
$17.45 per ton. Almond, N. 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 

Tux cen no Jonger be any doubt that this de- 
structive malady is caused by a fungus. 

In the case of the grape vine mildew the fungus 
merely creeps over the surface, and sulphur will 
destroy it. But unfortunately the potato fungus 
penetrates into the tissues of the plant, and all the 
remedies which have been suggested, such as re- 
moving the portions when diseased, drying the tu- 
bers, &c., must be considered as palliatives rather 
than preventives, 

The rapidity with which the disease spreads it- 
self is shown in a recent German work “ On the 
Cause and Treatment of the Potato Disease,” by 
Dr. De Banry.* It is calculated that one square 
line of the under surface of the leaves is capable of 
producing 3,270 spores, and.as each of them yields 
at least six zoospores (the number being sometimes 
as high as 16), we have 19,620 reproductive bodies 
from that smallspace. The quantity, therefore, yield- 
ed by a single plant is enormous, and as the mycelium 
from the zoospores is capable of penetrating the cel- 
lular tissne in 12 hours, and when once it is estab- 
lished there and bursts through the breathing ori- 
fices or stomates of the leaves, it perfects its fruit in 
from 15 to 18 hours, and since the zoospores are 
perfected and ready to germinate in 24 hours from 
their bting placed in water, it is scarcely possible 
to calculate the myriads of plants that may spread 
from a single center. As continued moisture is 
absoluiely necessary for the germination of the 
spores and the production of the zoospores, it will 
at once be understood how rapidly the disease is 
propagated in wet weather, especially if it be warm, 
and what a check to the disease a dry season must 
be. It will also be apparent under what circum- 
stance the zoospores will have readiest access to 
the tubers, and that those which are nearest the 
surface have a less chance of escaping than those 
which penetrate deeper inte the soil. 

He shows that the disease is propagated from 
the tubers, and suggests that a spot of ground be 
specially selected for raising seed potatoes, where 
all the most likely means can be used to keep off 
the fungus, such as the instant removal of diseased 
leaves, and, if necessary, the removal of the stems, 
so that the zoospores can not be washed down to 
the tubers. A repetition of the process for a few 
years might banish the disease from the farm. A 
second hilling up to cover the tubers more effectu- 
ally, and to throw off the water containing the 
fungus spores, is also recommended. 








*Die gegenwartig herrschende Kartoffelkrankheit, thre Ur- 
ache, und ihre Verhutung. Von Dr. A. Dx Bary, Professor der 
k zu Freiburg. Leipzig, Svo., pp. 75, 1 tab. lith. 1861. 
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SULPHITE OF LIME FOR PRESERVING CIDER. 

One of our agricultural contemporaries that 
ought to know better recommends “sulphate of 
lime (gypsum)” for arresting fermentation in wine 


and cider. Had not the word “gypsum” been 


|inserted we should have concluded that it was a 
| typographical -mistake —that the editor wrote 


sulphite and the printer set it up sulphate. But 
the “ gypsum” put: in to explain what sulphate of 
lime is shuts out this charitable excuse for a really 
flagrant blunder. 

Sulphate of lime (gypsum or plaster) is com- 
posed of sulphuric acid and lime. Sulphite of 
lime is composed of sulphurous acid and lime. 
The difference between sulphurows and sulphuric 
acid is that the latter contains more axygen than 
the former. Sulphurous acid has a strong affinity 
for oxygen and takes it from surrouhding bodies, 
and thus changes into sulphuric acid, 

When we burn sulphur in atmospheric air sul- 
phurows acid is produced. The well known prac- 
tice of burning a little sulphur in the barrels pre- 
vious to putting in the cider is based on this fact. 
The sulphurous acid so formed has a strong affin- 
ity for oxygen and takes it from the cider and 
thus arrests fermentation —for without oxygen 
fermentation can not proceed, any more than a 
fire can burn without air (oxygen). 

Sulphite of lime has the same effect as sulphur- 
ous acid. In fact it is sulphurous acid, united 
with lime. The advantage of using the sulphite 
of lime instead of the sulphurous acid is this: 
There is no danger of getting too much sulphur- 
ous acid in the cider. 
soluble, and remains in the cider without action 


The sulphite of lime is in- 


till it is required. When the cider begins to fer- 
ment the acetic acid that is formed unites with 
This 
sulphurous acid, as before stated, then absorbs the 


the lime and sets free the sulphurons acid. 


oxygen from the cider and arrests fermentation. 
All that we have to do, therefore, is to let the 
cider ferment to the extent desired, and then add 
the sulpbite of lime, say four ounces to a barrel, and 
it will keep in this condition for any length of time. 


Ratse Yorr Gwyn Wueat.—This is now the cry 
of the New England agricultural papers. If prop- 
er care is exercised in preparing the land, manur- 
ing, &e., we have no doubt that wheat can be 
raised in New England. Those who do this succeed, 
those who neglect it fail. The New Hampshire 
Journal of Agriculture recommends fall plowing 
and mannring, and then seeding in spring. If ma- 
nure can not be obtained, put turf and loam under 
the cattle this winter to increase the supply. 
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MAKE MANURE AND SAVE IT. make rich manure, you must feed rich food. The 

: - ‘ , ™ made from 3 hr of ‘7 . 

We do not know which is most generally ne-|™anure made from 3 bushels of peas is Worth more 

than that made from a ton of straw. One rans 


4S much 


gected, the making or the saving of manures. 

. . . . . , "| , . . y x 31) rhe ] " y - ‘ 
Few farmers ever seriously sit down to think of clover hay will make manure worth 
They feed their|as that made from four tons of straw or etek 


how they can make manure. talks 





horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, a certain quantity We must not be understood as und. rrating the 
of hay, straw, stalks,and grain. A portion of this | importance of straw on the farm. It is q valuable 
article, indispensable to the successful and econor 
pated into the air with the breath, and the re- | ical management of cattle or sheep. But do not 
stalks alone will make good 


more or less water. This we call manure. Puton| manure, Joun Jomnsron, whose successful prag 


they know is retained in. the, animal, or is dissi- 


u- 


mainder is ejected from the body, mixed with | suppose that straw or 


a 


the land, it increases the crops. So much is known. |tice we have so often referred to, is careful to 
But what more is generally known? What is | preserve his straw, and have his yards well littered 

. a . ‘bh 8 Rit rae oo 
manure? What is its value? Ask the first farmer | with it: But he feeds out large quantities of 
you meet, and see if he has ever given the subject | grain, oil-cake, clover hay, ete., and in this way 

. . . . . ‘7 y , . , 7 > 

any serious consideration, Ask him if he plows| makes rich manure. “What had you for dinner 
under a ton Of straw, if that is good manure, and | to-day?” asked Pat. “Beef and potatoes,” re. 
he will tell you it is not worth much. Ask him it | plied his friend, “ Faith,” said he, ‘an’ that was 
he feeds that ton of straw to cattle, if it is good | Just w hat I had, barring the beef.” Me. y farmers 


manure then, and he will probably answer yes. | are just as careful to preserve their straw as Jony 
’ ] J d AN 


—— ° . | TON. ¢ ] their mannre hes } it 
But it is not. It is as much straw in the one case | JouNsToN, and their manure heap is just as good 


as in the other. If the original straw was worth | as his, barring the nitrogen or ammonia of the 


very little as manure, it is certainly worth no more | Oil-cake, corn and clover hay. 


after it has been passed through the body of an “ What grains make the richest manure?” Beans 


animal. The animal adds nothing to it. It may | and peas make richer manure than any other plants 
} 


be in a better condition to apply to the land, but| we grow. Corn, barley, oats and wheat, about 


t 


it contains no more plant-food ; in fact, it does not| half as good. Clover hay next, but not fas behind, 
Then ordinary hay, which is quite inferior to clover 
some portion of the food, although it is true that | hay, and then straw, stalks, ete. Pea and bean 


contain quite asmuch, for the animal has abstracted 


the greater portion of that which is removed has] straw makes rich manure—one ton is worth three 
not much manurial value. or four tons of ordinary straw for, this purpose. 


The vender of a patent apparatus for steaming} Having got the manure, save it. How is this 


food recently told us that the increased value of | best done? Some say, draw it out and spread it 


} 


the manure would of itself pay all the expense of |on the grass land as fast as it is made. Some ar 





steaming hay, straw, corn-stalks, ete. The poor| careful to preserve it in cellars; and others erect 
mau was evidently in earnest, but we could not|sheds. The great majority of farmers, however, 
help langhing at him. We tried to explain that if | keep it in open yards. This is the ] trouble, 
the food did not contain. the requisite elements to jane if the yards are properly constructed,—the 
aake good manure, all the cooking in the world | buildings all spouted, so that the ma in the 


gould not develop them. if a ton of straw or] yard gets no more water than the rain which falls 
yorn-stalks contain only 5 lbs. of nitrogen, the|on its surface,—it can be preserved in this way 
manure made from it can contain no more. We| without loss. Let the droppings of the different 
told him that he might rot it, cook it, digest it, or} animals be mixed together. Some farmers throw 
do what he pleased with it, and he would have | the horse dung into a heap by itself, and in this case 
only the 5 lbs. of nitrogen. He could not make’! great loss is sustained by excessive heating. Were 
rich manure by steaming food that does not contain | jt mixed with the cold, sluggish hog manure, this 
the requisite elements. ‘ You cannot make a whis- | would be avoided, and both would be improved, 
tle out of a pig’s tail.” ‘“ Yes, I can,” he replied, — 
“for a woman in our town has done it!” and he! Uyores Sam a Larce Stock Frrver. — The 
left, thinking that he had decidedly the best of the! amouat of hay and grain required for army pur- 
argument. poses is immense. 160 tons of grain, and 215 tons 
What we wish to urge upon the consideration | of hay are issued daily by the Government for 
of the readers of the Genesee Farmer is this: to! use in Washington and vicinity. 
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FEEDING HURSES WHEN HEATED AND TIRED ArrirFiciAL CatrLe fFoop.— lk the Genese 
WIi i1ARD WORE ; . 2: . 
WITH HARD WORK. fur April, page 128, and in the May num- 
+ . +] + $¢ te « ‘ a Ul . ‘ 
NEARLY every farimei i s that it is a ba be a ios, we gave our opinion on this exten- 
practice to water and f bo inmediately atte | sively advertised article. We are glad to have our 
, ; ; eo de Z ens : 
they have been brought in from hard work. But | wrpir on sustained by so good an authority as the 
. . + ' y _ } j } ° 
it is, nevertheless, olten pra cottish Larmer of a recent da \ nh remark 
Look at that «6 n of h standing in the Witl it di er of he tox 9 ec. we can 
F ' : ' ~ of t ? , } tla 
street opp te our off s Line ] e been driven | a OH THe & et of 5 ' eed 5 * ©, 
en miles ing. TI | that the value of the richest materials our fertile 
nw s oO e ¢ lt ning. ey are ) 
=e : y } If s will vield being known, as it well. is, to the 
hitched to a post, with iri nh a gutter OF COI | jit, nt farmer, there re no means to be sug- 
water. It is a raw, chil day, and there they | gested of mixing or medica which can increase 
, l thei itritive va it { ) Dro- 
stand, shivering, i owl engaged shop —_ _ ” ’ gh 
° : 9 cess of crushing, cu ng ny | etc,, no 
naw | | , ' , , So a 
| ng—or ! he tat y waru Wee mn ire < invster drugs or s} s « en- 
the \ nd } is DIOW eT t from one | ne he meat-pt I \ ves of f od When 
. | nat > ‘ ? } + ) 
of the horses. Le « a x look at the| ea host of 1 : d, at a cost of 
} ' . Tob usands ant ly, Ww h ent their *disecover- 
sers-by, but they I » the hit, | . 
pa ut i d to the “} ers’ and prove heavy urces of profit to numerous 
‘ ae | ; ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 
and take no notice? os agents—the price of the artic being tive or ten 
At lengtl the ow Tr ps into his | 1 s high t } toru best and soundest 
Law } ! ~ food grown by a British farmer—the advertisements 
wacon, and starts tor nrougn the I ud. The e . ! 
das ' . _ .»,| and caterers for ord s| 1 be disregarded, and 
horses are stiff and « 4 a wt drive Will) pon, produce be relied on. 
warm them! “A littl hinp-cord will enliven a] ee, es 
; . ; ‘ 7 — | 
iis ma aeell on a teed of | Srexpmve Grain ror Suzer.—In Mr. Lawes 
They reach home late, sweating and weary. Off} ¢Xperiments in feedi sheep, ¢ ible advan- 
, " . | > f ‘ ‘ nh . 3) 
with the harness, quick. Throw some hay into} tage was found from stee] t! rain from 24 to 
. , »1a ] 1 = = carte ++ 4 
the rack; give them some water and a feed of | 26 hours in cold water bef giving it to the 
‘ ; : . oe ; shaan Tamm shoan tm 10 wael t oO 1 7 
graimand then they will do till morning! ieep. our. sheep in 10 weeks eat 280 Ibs, of 
crushed barley, and gained 81 lbs. Four sheep, in 


“How cruel!” you exclaim; “has the man no 
feeling?” Oh! yes: but} does not think. 

Nothing surprises a st1 r more, on 
this country for the first time, than the amount of 
and the hard treat- 


sarlc 1 ny | » 
work we get out of our horse 


nent to which they are subjected. He does not 





know how soon they are used up, and how dear 


we have to pay for this thoughtless, negligent 
management of our | 
We believe t re is no { r couniry in the 


world where horses far so uy as with us. A 





writer in the Jou lL @ Agriculture Pra 


calls the attention of French | rs to their un- 
wise feeding and treatment of horses. He condemns 





the practice of giving o 
I 

to the stable immediately af hard work. 

of euch treatment as the 


would he sa above ? 


y 
Being very hungry, he says, they devour much 


7, 
food eagerly, and do not properly masticate; the | 


consequence is, that it is not so well digested, and 


not nearly so nutritious. When a horse returns 


from work, perspiring and out of breath, he should | 
be allowed to rest for a time, then given a little | 


hay; half an hour afterwards, water, and then oats 
or other grain. 
without risk of cold, as the oats act as a stimulant. 


By this plan, water may be given 


7 > —. 
Hoe Cnorera.—It is said that green clover is 
a certain cure, or preventive, for this fatal disease. 


visiting | 


in 10 weeks 280 lbs. of 








crushed bz ined 1014 ]bs. 
This shows a gain cf over 20 Ibs. in favor of 
ior hated 


iy steepl 
“ i 


} las I] ¢ , y ] "nh? 
the she p were allowed al] the mangel wurzel they 


rin cold water. We must add that 


slipp 


would eat, and the pen having the steeped barley 
censumed much more than the pen having it dry. 
The former in 10 weeks eat 5,321 Ibs., while the 
rtter eat only 3 7 lbs. of these roots 


—— + en 


A Goopv Smoxenouse.—The following descrip- 








tion of a smoke house is going the rounds without 
| credit: 

| It was six feet re, the lower half 
. built of irnished w an iron lined 4oor, 


}and serving as a1 


iT} ; 
} 


an ash house and pl: ce for-the fire. 
he upper part, about four feet high besides the 
jascent of the roof, was made of wood. It was 
| separate d from the lower part by scantling joists, 
& space of two or three inches between them 
through whieh smoke and air could freely pass, 
| but sufficient to catch any ham that might acci- 
dentally fall, and thus save it from the fire. - The 
upper part, as well as the lower, was entered by a 
door from the outside; this upper door may be 
| kept locked, except when admitting or withdraw- 
|ing hams; but the lower may be left unlocked for 
the hired man to build fires, without any danger 
| of the contents above being stolen, as the thief 
jcan not pass through fle opening between the 
joists. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


A Cueap Cistern.—A Wisconsin correspoadent of the 
American Agriculturist says: “ Two years ago in Novem- 
ber, I dug a hole for a cistern, 9 feet deep—9 feet across 
at top, and 7 feet across two feet below the surface—this 
left a shoulder or breech into which I placed two timbers 
for beams, and on these, plank for a covering immediately 
over the cistern. A mason plastered it with Rosendale 
hydraulic cement, directly on the earth. It has never 
been dry since four weeks after it was finished, and ac- 
cording to my figures, holds nearly 63 barrels. It is pér-| 
fectly tight now, except the spout and man-hole. It has | 
never ieaked out norin. No surface water can drain in, 
and had I known how cheap, and with how little trouble 
it could be made, I should have had one long before. 

The cost was as follows: 


1 bbl. Rosendale cement.............sseeeeees $4.00 
1 day plastering and board .............+-+-++. 1.75 
134 day in digging and board................. 1.50 
308 feet Lumber... ..ccccecccce ccecccesecs - 1.08 
My time, mails, etc...... 2. cee cecccccecccsece 1.60 
Total cost of Cisterm.... ......scesecccccesess $9 78 


The sand wa3 mixed with the cement—only as fast as 
used—2 parts of sand to 1 of cement. There are 60 feet 


’ 


of gutter to my house.’ 


Weevit my Grain.—The American Agriculturist says: 





“When grain is infested with weevil, it should be threshed 
at once, and if possible dried in a kiln, which will destroy 
the insects. Many of them will be driven from the grain 


' 
| 
by passing it through the fanning mill. It has been re- | 


commended to fumigate grain bins so infested, with sul- 
phur. Stop all cracks tightly, place the sulphur in an iron 
vessel, set it in the middle of the bin, light it and close 
the door; this, it is said, will kill most of the vermin. It 
is best not to store grain for several years, where the 
weevil have taken quarters.” Our friend of the Agricul- 
turist is getting things mixed up alittle. The so-called 
*“ weevil” which attacks the grain while in the ear isa 
very different insect from the weevil which attacks it in 
the granary. 


How to Manage Rovine Fowrs.—J. J. H. Gregory 
writes as follows to. the Country Gentleman : 


Mr. P. sent a message to Mr. A., which read about thus: 

“Dear Srr: For several days past I have missed my 
fowls, which I now understand are in your possession. 
How came you by my fowls—by what right do you claim 
them? I shall expect them returned by the bearer.” 

To which epistle Mr. A. replied in substance as follows: 

“My Dear Sir: Yours is received. In reply } beg 
leave to state that the fowls now claimed by you were 
found trespassing on my premises, and were cooped, and 
have been carefully provided for by me “p to this date. 
When the owner pays the damage done and the expenses 
incurred he can have his fowls.” 

To which Mr. P. replied, ‘“‘ Keep them.” 

I have narrated in substance a case that actually oc- 
curred, and would respectful'y submit that the course 
taken by A. is as good a solution as has yet been pre- 
sented of that troublesome problem—what to do with the 
feathered marauders of your neighbors. You perceive 
that by this quiet process Miss Biddy, innocent of the 
moral and legal significance of fence and wall, is neither 
stoned, ‘broomed, or poled, but put to feed upon the fat of 
the land, while the read aggressor pays a fair penalty. No 
greater nuisance enters the garden during the growing 
season thin these uncooped fowls. You who have made 
generous outlays in money, time, and taste; in flowers, 
valuable grapes, currants, strawberries, and indeed fruits 
of all varieties (for if they do not injure it on the tree, in 
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go their bills the instant a luscious specimen drops)—you 
know how many dollars a pound it costs to raise that 
brood of chickens, of which some thoughtless neighbor 
says: ‘ They cost nothing, only let ’em run.” 


Have You an Ice-Hovsk?— “It can be made very 
cheaply,” says the American Agriculturist, “and when 
the luxury of ice in Summer is once enjoyed, it will not 
be readily givenup. If no better structure can be erected, 
build an ice-room in one corner of the wood house, or any 
shed where room can be spared. The north-east corner 
is best. Set a row of upright posts one foot from the 
inner sides of a building, and two rows of posts a foot 
apart, for the other two sides of the room; make the en. 
closure say eight or ten feet square. Cover those with 
rough boards or slabs, and fill the space between with 
spent tan bark. Lay down a loose floor, and cover a foot 
deep with straw. When ice is formed, select that which 
is pure, clean, and hard, cut it into pieces of convenient 
size, and pack it closely in the room. Leave six inches 
space between the ice and the sides of the room, and fil] 
this with saw-dust. Also cover with saw-dust a foot 
thick, and fill up to the root with straw. Packed in thig 
way, ice enough to supply a family of average size has 
been kept safely the season through.” 


Preservation oF Ice.—The Gardeners’ Monthly says 
ample experience has shown the absolute necessity of 
ventilation for the more perfect preservation of ice. Ex- 
perience has elicited three points of the first importance 
10 constructing an ice house: 1, An imperfect conductor 
of heat of moderate thickness to surround the ite. 2. 
Provision for drawing off the water of the melted ice. 3, 
Ventilation. 


When water passes into the form of vapor, whether 
vaporized by heat in the form of steam, or rising at com- 
mon temperature as an insensible vapor, it absorbs 1,000° 
Fahr. of heat from surrounding bodies. In the latter case 
it passes off with the air, and if the supply of fresh air 
be constant or continuous, it is easy to perceive that the 
cooling influence of evaporation must be very great. 

If a piece of ice be wrapped in a single thickness of 
flannel, and exposed to a current of air, not surcharged 
with moisture, the flannel will freeze fast to the ice, prov- 
ing the surface to be below 32° Fahr., and little or no 
water will form. The flannel allows the little water that 
first forms to enter into its numberless pores, where it 
evaporates from an almost endless surface of woollen 
fibers. Cotton and linen do not answer the purpose as 
well, becuuse capillary action fills the spaces between the 
fibers with water, and evaporation only takes place from 
the moderate surface of the water. 

Let us apply the principle of evaporation to an ice- 
house, of which the lump of ice in flannel is a perfect 
type. Experience has shown the advantage of surround- 
ing ice with an imperfect conductor of heat, such as shav- 
ings, sawdust, charcoal, and even pine’ boards. It has 
likewise shown that only a moderate thickness of these is 
necessary, just as a single thickness will, in a favorable 
position, actually keep a lump of ice dry. Now, if they 
were used because of their non-conducting property, a 
considerable thickness would be required ; in fact, many 
feet, and the greater the thickness the more complete the 
presergation of ice. Since this condition of thickness is 
proved by fact to be unnecessary, the non-conducting 
property is not the cause of the preservation of ice, if, 
indeed, it be of any influence whatever. 

All the substances employed around ice are porous, 
admitting the passage of air through them, or into their 
pores, and these pores present an indefinitely extended 
surface. A portion of water enters the pores without 
choking them, and thus an immense surface is offered for 
evaporation, which, be it remembered, only occurs from a 
surface. The entrance of dry air into the moist pores 
and its exit, charged with the vapor of water, carries off 
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the 1,000° Fuhr. of latent vapor heat; and, by thus cool- 
ing the ice, prevents its rapid melting. Hence the advan- 
tage of ventilation for preserving ice; for when the door 
of an ice-house is kept closed, the confined air becomes 
saturated with moisture, and can not escape, evaporation 
ceases, and the external warmth, entering by radiation 
and conduction, is expended in freely melting the ice, in 
spite, too, of the non conducting coverings and surround- 
ings. Experience has shown the necessity of draining 
off the water, which will be produced from the imper- 
fectious of the best ice-houses. 

A porous, absorbent material, tolerably well packed, 
offers the most favorable condition for the side of an ice- 
house, by offering the largest evaporating surface. The 
top covering can not, of course, be packed; the bottom 

erous layers become so from the weight of superincum- 
om ice. If the house is constructed with stone walls, a 
laver of porous material must be put between them and 
the ice, end provision made tor the air to pass to the bot- 
tom of the structure. 

Bartey ror Maut.—The Ohio Valley Farmer well gb- 
serves: “In order to produce malt of the best quality, 
we must pay great attention to the barley from which it is 
obtained.” This is undoubtedly true. One reason of the 
admitted superiority of English ale is the great care 
taken iu the manufacture of malt. The bigh duty— 
amounting to nearly « dctlar a bushel—renders it unpro- 
fitable to use poor barley, as the duty is the same on infe- 
rior barley as on that of the best quality. It is seldom 
that barley weighing less than 56 lbs. per bushel is made 
into malt. Here barley which comes up to the standard 
of 48 Ibs. per bushel is an unusually good sample. Need 
it be « matter of surprise that our brewers can not make 
beer equal to the “good ale that’s brown” of “ merrie 
England ?” 

Manurine ror Corn 1x Avtumn.—The Country Gen- 
tleman says: “ We noticed some time ago the excellent 
practice of J. Beatry & Sons, of Cayuga county, in ap- 
plying the manure for the corn the previous autumn, to 
grass land, the sod to be inverted just before planting. 
One of the best corn fields we have anywhere seen this 
year is a field thus treated. It has since been husked 
and measured; the product is ratber over seventy-five 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. Another portion of the 
same field was treated a'ike in every respect, with the 
exception of applying the manure in spring. The crop 
is much inferior to the other part.” 








Crpgk Fitters.—The Scientific American says :—‘“ Take 
& square or round wooden box, made of inch pine plank, 
three feet in diameter and one foot four inches deep. 
Make it with a bottom perforated with numerous one- 
quarter inch auger-holes, over which should be laid coarse 
hemp bagging. Now fill in the box, for eight inches, 
with pieces of charcoal (animal charcoal is the best, but 
it ts expensive) about nut size, and on the top of this 
place a four inch layer of clean washed sand, and cover 
all with a coarse hemp bagging, and you have a good and 
cheap filter.” 


Kesp rae Pies Cuzan.—Many farmers, says a contem- 
porary, make their pigs live in dirt, and then charge 
them with a fondness for filth. This is oppression and 
slander combined. A “hog pen” has become prover- 
bially a repulsive place, but this is the owner’s fault. No 
animal can thrive well unless kept clean. A hog'likes to 
be eurried as well as a horse. This can not always be 
doua, but at least let him have a good bed of cleaa straw. 
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Worxine Hoos.—The New England Farmer says: 
“We do not work our hogs, either in harness or on the 
manure heaps. An Irishman can overhaul the manure 
heap much cheaper than the hogs can.” This is all very 
well, but still we see no objection to letting store hogs 
root in the barn yard and pick up scattered grain, &c. 
On a farm where muck grain 1s fed out a few young hogs 
can be wintered in this way at a very trifling cost. 

Se.r Suckixne Cows.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Cultivator coufidently says a cow is not worth fifty cents 
less for this habit. He confines her head with a rope, and 
then splits her tongue about two inches, with a very sharp 
knife, making the two parts equal, and giving soft food 
for about three days, when it will be well, and the cow 
will feed as well as ever. 

Wuewn to Seii.—The editor of the Boston Cultivator 
says he has found from much observation “that those 
who made an early sale generally did the best.” There 
are, of course, striking exceptions, such as this year in 
wool, but, as a rule, selling as soon as the produce is in 
good condition is best. Last autumn apples were higher 
than at any time during the winter or spring. 

Horses sHouLD BE Warterep Berore, not Arrer Re- 
CEIVING THEIR Oats.—So says a writer in the Journal 
@ Agriculture Pratique. He says: “I have made experi- 
ments on my own horses, and have observed that when I 
had purposely given them water immediately after a feed 
of oats, there is always in the dung a quantity of oats 
undigested.” 

“Saati we Cottrvate Corn or Carrie ¥’—Such is the 
subject of an able article in the Mark Lane Huxpress. It 
advises English farmers, in view of the immense importa- 
tions of grain from this country, to raise more stock. 
The advice is equally applicable to this country. To keep 
up the fertility of the ‘soil it is necessary to feed more 
cattle. 

Horse Epipeuic.—The Rome Sentinel says a fatal dis- 
ease is raging among the horses in parts of Oneida and 
Oswego Counties, in this State. The horses are first 
taken stupid and sleepy, lose their appetite entirely, and 
in the course of three days, die. Some eighty horses 
have already died. No remedy has yet been found. 

Larce Waeat Yietp 1x Wisconsin. — The Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Zeitung states that Mr. Karrs, of Plymouth, 
threshed 225 bushels of winter wheat from 44 acres. This 
7s 50 bushels per acre, and Mr. K. claims the champion- 
ship, until some one else in Wisconsin, or other Northern 
State, can make a larger show. 

Fieas on Docs.—A correspondent of the London Field 
says :—“ I have found the following receipt most effectual 
in killing fleas on dogs, viz., to rub them well over with 
whiskey—it acts like magic, killing the fleas instanter; 
if all are not polished off in one application, another 
will be necessary.” 

Scrarcass. —A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer-says his method of curing scratches is to rub on 
West !India molasses a few times. He has never known 
it to fail. 

Wixter Bartey.—A Kentucky correspondent of the 
Valley Farmer advocates a more extended cultivation of 
this crop. He thinks it more profitable than wheat. 
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ington Street. 1862. 











But where animals are alread it is 
found’ to be better to keep them on dry, hard food 
for a few days before sending them to the butcher, 
as the fat is thus made harder, and the meat is 
more readily saited through, keeps better, and 
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: ; | shrinks less in cooking. 
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| weight in dressing. 


An animal in good condition will usually lose 
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If very fat and well formed, 
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the result of breeding, and certain races, like the 


North Devons, are remarkable for this quality. 
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world on the grain markets. Read what it says: | country had ever experi¢nced; and that unless our 
The movements in the corn trade in France at! markets advanced, or the French markets r led, 
the present time form a singular contrast with those |so as to bring the two countries upon sor ing 
of the United Kingdom. There all i tivity, like a parity in respect to price, we should certainly 
the Government is taking the .necessary measures | lose the opportunity of obtaining the supply thats 
for alleviating as much as} ssible the effects of the | will be required to meet t consumption of the 
late deficient harvest, and preventing this from | country, and cover the deficiency in the crop. The 
produc ing a famine or a scarcity, as well as for re-| hint has not had any effect; for so far fr id- 
straining the price of bread to a moderate rate. | vancing, the price of wheat in Marle Lane had 
An edict has just been is red for the remission of receded several shillings per qu rter previ to 
all port-charges and other pub ic dues upon W heat | last Mc nday, when it again railied to the « of 
and flour transmitted he interior the ship- | a reluctant shilling, yielded with so bad a grace by 
ping ports, and for, rendering « y fi y for its | the millers, as if 1t were a species of rol 
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four others arrived on the latter day, whilst a! disappear, and go into consumption, and that in ¢ 
considerable number more are expected in a few] very few weeks we shall find them repeating the 
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what they require. But it is impossible, in the A GREAT PRIVILEGE TO BE A FARMER. 
present state of commercial re‘at.czs between the | 
two conntries, that so large a discrepancy as $2.25 
per sack of flour, or 86 cents per bushel of 
wheat, can be maintained for any length of time. | Everxrr, at the Fair of the Adams, Rodinan, and 
We may safely assume it as certain that the present | Loraine Union Agricultural Society in Jefferson 
French — = not “pas og od recede = | county, New York: 
another harvest has relieved the country. e , ; . : 

; na i se you particularly en 
therefore stand no chance of obtaining an adequate | od these of Pa , p sa —s nee In the 
supply of wheat, unless we keep upon a par with | ° tivation of the soil bear in mind, -more than 
France in price. There is, therefore, a necessity | CVe" the duty devolved upon you, as that part of 
for an immediate advance of 80 cents per bushel, | the populstion og are = ‘da | to provide the 
* . gg | daily bres ; est. Duty, did I say og. 
if we desire to prevent a much larger rise in a few | - ~ _ “ yoy ve rivile sty Be 
months, if not weeks. The additional reason for nd aaa oF nor hg ty ee se + 4 
thie opinion is, that the recent act of remission in| "UNS & ) gees - aan is the 
France has placed the merchants of that country | immediate co-worker with Providence, and learn 
in a perfectly new position. Hitherto England had | to look a the suil, with its recreative sald 

. ; |the seed with its undeveloped germ of manifold 


; : s gral rade ) 1e/. > - 
enjoyed a monopoly of the grain trade, and became |increase—the elements of growth in earth, and 
| water, and light, and air—as one vast system of 


the general dépdét to which all the stocks of the world | 
were sent, and from whence other countries were - eosmelentn *- * 
supplied, when their necessities rendered « relaxa- pe a — - —— —— prochan 
tion of the restrictive laws on importation requi- | salen — ‘ stein 
site. The French merchants will now be perma-| “Ww, }ave all looked with interest and — 
nent competitors with those of England in send Pe conan naliie teatenn. ial anit Nesom? os po 
tale and unk the Iter act wth more Vg| cigars, construe of meta, wood. end Teter 
sarily lose their commissions, and, moreover, will wheels, and ratchets, and cams — motions direct, 
oa soon have to purchase of the French at | oe ned ee and eccentric ; cylinders, and spin- 
7 =. es, and looms, with all their springs, and screws, 
greatly advanced prices. ; land bolts, skillfully fitted, and polished, and oiled. 

Under these circumstances the supineness of the | and geared, above and below, from the foundation 

English.merchants, and the reluctance they exhibit | t the roof; the impatient stream idly breaking on 
tw follow the French in the advance, is surprising | the mighty tarbine, all waiting for the controlling 
and unaccountable, As to the idea that we have| hand of man to move the lever, bid the great 
heard expressed, that the latter will soon become | water wheel commence its round, and start the 
overstocked, and will be glad to ship it back to| entire system into life and action. — 
England, there may be truth in it; but, depend|  §,, and with admiration increased by all the su- 
upon it, we shall have to pay dear indeed in such | periority of the works of God over the works of 
acase. The French are well aware that not less | man, when we look on the wondrous and beauti- 
than 128,000,000 bushels will be required for the} fy] earth, with all its capacities for the supply of 
two countries, and that this quantity can not be | human want, the varieties of soil—elay, and lime, 
obtained. The struggle must therefore be as to} and sand—in all their mixtures, enriching loatas 
which is to supply the other; and only one little | and marls, organic fertilizers, the. bubbling spring 
item, that ef price, will determine the point. | and irrigating stream, the sheltering wood and hill, 
There never was a greater fallacy than the expect-| the changing seasons, the strange circulation of 
ation that the French will reship their purchases, | vapor, and cloud, and rain, the solar ray shooting 
under the circumstances, at a lower rate than that |from the upper sky, latent heat and electric fire 
at which they have bought them. They will have | pervading all creation, the marvelous structure of 
no need to do so, because they well know we can | the vegetable world, seed, and root, and stalk, and 
not get through without a supply, and that it will | jeaf and bud, and flower, and fruit, and grain, each 
be with difficulty the two countries can be supplied | after its kind, endless in form and quality, the food, 
with what is requisite. The crop in America, to0, | the cordial, the medicine, the clothing of .man, 
is this season far from being equal to that of last | qrawing each its peculiar nutriment from the same 
year. Recent accounts state that in the Western} ..,j]; we may regard them as forming together one 
States it is estimated at eight bushels an acre less | yact system of machinery, waiting for intelligent 
than last year, when the yield was certainly an | 4»q jndastrious man to turn the farrow and scat- 
exceptional one. The civil war in that country | ter the seed, and reap the harvest; and thus give 
may or may not, of itself, occasion an advance,' their motion to the mystic spindles from which 
although such events have that tendency. But| nature draws out the fibers of vegetable life, and 
assuredly, in the prospect of a deficiency in a few |the bountiful looms where she weaves into the 
months, after the large sales they are making, the | tissue of the year, for the comfort and the delight 
probability is that prices will rise there as well as lof her children, the gorgeous tints of spring and 
here. ee : | golden fruits of autumn. 

Such, we believe, is the state of the question as | ~ Atite cee 
jt regards the grain trade at the present moment. To Preserve Grarn.—Pits in the earth, lined 
We must repeat that unless we at once advance! with masonry coated with sheet iron, have been 
our prices considerably—certainly not less than | successfully tried in France for the preservation of 
80 cents per bushel—we shall lose the opportunity of | grain. The War Department had 576 quintals of 
obtaining a supply, except, hereafter, at a much! wheat buried for 254 months, and it only lost 15 
greater advance. i lbs. in its weight. 





The following eloquent passage we extract from 
an address delivered last September by Epwarp 
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A VALUABLE INVEN TION. 


In the construction of plows, it has long been 
the aim of intelligent manufacturers to embody 
what is termed the “center-draft principle.” 
In other words, to have the point of resistance in 





the plow in direct line with the motive power. 





The accompanying illustration will show the nature 
of this invention ata glance. It is mamuafctured by 
Messrs, Atitne & Co., of East Townsend, Ohio, 
who describe it as follows: 


“ A curved wrought iron bar is used for a draft- 
beam (ia connection with a short wooden beam, 
EB 


- 
we 
=23* 














In the cut given above the line of draft is shown 
at ditferent depths of plowing, from E. ©. A., or 
E. D. B. If the plow is set into the farrow to the 
depth represented by the two lines G. and H., the 
center of resistance will be near the poiut on the 
mold board marked A. In this case the line of 
draft is represented by A. ., and to secure the 
proper working of the plow, and to preserve a 
straight line of draft, it is necessary to apply the 
force at the end of the beam, at the point O. But 
should the plow be set deeper, say at F. H., the 
center of resistance would be higher up the mold 
board, or at B., thereby changing the line of draft 
from A. E. to B. E, and the power must then be 
applied on the beam at the point D., instead of O. 








Il. L. Emery justly remarks (Genesee Farmer, 
1849, page 236): “ Were it not for considerations 


of convenience, a chain firmly attached to the 
body of the plow‘at A. or B., in the direction of the 
line of draft to E., would answer all purposes better 





perhaps than the wood beam as now constructed.” 
The arrangements hitherto used for the purpose [ 





ef maintaining the straight line of draft, by the 
aid of a movable clevis, etc., are undoubtedly ef- 
fective if the surface of the land is smooth, and 
the same uniformity of depth is preserved. But as 
changes are constantly occufring, on account of 
difference'in the size of teams, in the inequalities 
of the land and depth of furrow, there was still some- 
thing more desirable to fully attain the end sought. 

All these difficulties have at length been over- 
comme, as it seems to us, by a very simple contrivance 





invented-and patented by Mr. Grover, of Ohio. 


to which the cutter and wheel are attached), and 
is hinged in between the land side and the mold 
board, as far forward as possible, and within about 
24 inches of the bottom, where it is made fast by 
a pin passing through the land side, from which it 
is extended forward over the"mold board to the 
forward end of the wooden beam. Near the end 
of the: wood beam it passes through a slat, affixed 
to the wood beam, some eight inches long, which 
allows it to work up and down, and terminates in 
a hook to which the team is attached.” They 
claim in this arrangement “ to have obtained the 
long sought for center-draft principle, both up and 
down and side ways, and to have reduced it to 
practical use, preserving the line of draft from the 
point of resistance straight to the horses’ should- 
ers, amid all variations caused by a change in the 
size of the team, depth of furrow, uneven surface, 
or any other contingency incidental to plowing.” 
They state further that, by actual test with the 
dynamometer, there is a gain by using this attach- 
ment of full 8334 per cent. over all other methods 


of drawing plows. 

We had the pleasure of witnessing a trial of this 
plow a few days since 
near this city, and 
were exceedingly well 
pleased with its ope- 
rations. The plow to 
which this attach- 
ment was affixed did 
excellent work, run- 
ning so steadily that 
a child might hold it. 
(In fact, it would run 
without holding.) The draft was ascertained by @ 
dynamometer, an! was found to be one third less 
than the draft of the plow previously used! Three 
horses were used on the old plow, and but two on 
that with the new attachment; and the German 
teamster was satisfied that the two horses did not 
have to work any harder with the new plow than 
the three did with the old. This was the opinion, 
we believe. of all who witnessed the trial. This 
attachment can be used with any plow, and we are 
convinced that it will prové s most useful invention. 
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t rn) The vines are planted on the sout! new vinevards have be planted with them. 
) ° On 
f thi 1 on tl es of other mount s \ bushel « ell riper rrapes will weigh 50 Ibs. qnd 
: } . . } } neve 
of voleanic origin. It would seem that, though the soil 1s | prod t wallous of wi 








poor, no manure is used. The land is dug over three 

: ° . 4 ‘ ‘ r its § 
times; the vines are planted only 18 inches apart, and Tue Grare Crop In The Moniteur Vinicole is 
from three to five buds are-left on each stocl he vine | says the grape crop in France s year is abundant, and Ash 





is supported wit takes, and is allowed to grow from 3 | of excellent quality. The um or mildew, it would 
to 4 feet high. The fruit isssmall, but of excellent quality. | seem, has been checked. Sulphuring the vines proves an pint 


The vineyards in Hungary are commonly situated upon | effectual preventive of this malady. 
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PROTECTION FOR FRUIT TREES. 





Tue Country Gentleman remarks truly that, for exten- 
sive orcharding, trees must take the chances of the wea- 
ther. A great deal may be done, however, in the way of 
permanent shelter. Screens of evergreens and other 
trees planted so as to break off all severe winds, but so 
remote from the trees that the roots will not interfere, nor 
the branches shade them, will often afford important pro- 
tection, both to the trees themselves and the crops of 
fruit. A dry bottom, either naturally or effected by ua- 
derdraining, contributes in a very considerable degree to 
hardiness, not only by promoting a well ripened hard 
wood, but by keeping the roots from becoming water- 
soaked, which renders them so liable to injury in freezing: 
Mulching—covering the ground with manure in autumao 
—tends to the same result, and is especially advantageous 
to dwarf pears, which need much enriching. “Manure,” 
it says, “is worth twice as much applied to them in au- 
tumn as the following spring.” This may be true, taking 
into consideration the advantages of protection, but if the 
manure 1s applied early in the spring, we can not see why 
the fertilizing effect should be so very much less. Old straw 
is a good protection, but tends to invite mice; hence, 
when used, the stems should be banked up a foot with 
fine smoothed earth, which will exclude them completely. 
The banking also throws the water away from newly set 
trees, protects the roots, and stiffens them from the wind 


—all quite important. 
aecioeminialiies — 


Protecting Fruir Trees rrom Mice.—S. Epwarps 
Topp remarks in the Boston Cultivator: “In localities 
where there are many mice, the most convenient and 
expeditious manner of protecting fruit trees from injury 
is to raise a little mound of earth around each of the 
trees, a foot or more high; and if sods are used they 
must be well pressed around the trees, so that no: holes 
will be left between them where the mice may enter and 
gnaw of the bark. Pieces of tin or of sheet iron thay be 
bent around such trees as are in a lawn, where it would 
be objectionable to dig up the earth about them. Another 
very effectual way would be to wrap pieces of poor and 
cheap cloth around them, near the ground, and smear 
Coal tar, if applied directly to the 
bark of young trees would, probably, injure or kill them.” 


them with coal tar. 


ecient lle barista 

HorticutturaL Socreties.—The Gardener's Monthly 
says “itis a remarkable fact that, while our country lies 
bleeding at the edge of the sword, and prostrate at the 
point of the bayonet, Horticultural Societies all over the 
Union have been more patronized, and, in a beneficial 
point of view, more successful than they have been known 
to be for some years past. We believe they have none of 
them ‘made money;’ but we mean that exhibitors have 
been more numerous, and that the spirit and determina- 
tion to keep up and render them useful to the community 
have never been more forcibly made manifest.” The Gen- 
esee Valley Horticultural Society has held no exhibition 
this year—ditto the Monroe#County Agricultural Society. 
Rochester is behind the times. 
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DON’T LIKE THE GENESEE FARMER 

A eee dealer called at our office a few days since 
asked the price of the Genesee Farmer. “Fifty ae, 
replied. “Oh,” said he, “I thought I could get it ™ 
three shillings.” We told him that fifty cents in s 
invariable price for single copies of the Farmer, . 
clubs of eight, the price was three shillings, and we Sug. 
gested that in traveling about the country taking ihe 
for fruit trees, he might easily get up a club of eight, 
“Oh yes,” said he, “but I don’t like to introduce the Gen. 
esee Farmer. It is a great injury to our business,” 

This was decidedly a new idea to us, and we asked his 
reasons for such an opinion. We had Supposed that 
intelligent, reading farmers purchased more trees, ang 
took better care of them, than others who do not take the 
papers. This he admitted to be true, but, said he, « There 
are so many nurserymen advertising in the Farmer thy 
those who take it know what the lowest prices are ag well 
as I do, and will not pay what we ask.” 

This is certainly a very good reason! If a man wants 
to charge more than the market price, he certainly shoul 
not go to a reader of the Genesee Farmer. 

rr 

Tree Corron.—At a recent meeting of the New York 
Farmers’ Club a Mr. Kemsue, of Maryland, exhibited 
some cotton from a tree now growing at his residence. 
He obtained the tree from South America, where he Was 
informed that it would produce 2,000 Ibs. of cotton per 
acre. The tree is perfectly hardy—will grow anywher 
where Indian corn flourishes—and the cotton is of better 
‘quality than that raised in the Southern States, The 
trees bear at the age of three years, and continue bearing 
for more than forty years. If this is true, it seems strange 








that, with the constant anxiety among the English manv- 
facturers for many years in regard to the supply of cotton, 
this tree should not have attracted some attention. 

—_—— > +? 

Tue Larcest AppLte Tree iy America.—A corres 
pondent of the American Agrtculturist says that on the 
farm of Perer Kos er, Lehigh County, Pa., there is an 
apple tree which, by actual measurement just made, is 
17% feet in circumference, one foot above the ground. At 
nearly 7 feet high it is 15$ feet around. It forks at the 
height of 7 feet, one branch measuring 11 feet 2 
and the other 6 feet 7 inches in circumference, The tree 


inches, 


is 54 feet high, and the branches extend 36 feet each way 
from the trunk. An old inhabitant, of the age of % 
Tt still bears 


every other year, the crop last year being about 40 bushels 


years, says the tree is over 100 years old. 


of sweet apples. Can any one excel this? 

- a 

CHaracteristics or A Goop Grape.—Dr. Grant gives 
in the Jlorticulturist the following characteristics of 1 
good grape: 

“1st, The skin must be without offensiveness in oder 
or acrid pungency ; 2d, That it must be sweet and good 
to the center; 8d, The elements which constitute its pure, 
rich, sugary, vinous flavor, must be so perfect in their 
balance and mingling that the more intimately the grape 
is known, the more full will be the enjoyment of flavor 
and refreshment. ° 
Among the foreigners, this may be found in a god de 





A Larce Quince.- 
since, exhibited a quince grown by him, and weighing 20 
Can any of our readers beat it? 


A gentleman of this city, a few days 


ouuces. 


gree in the Black Hamburgh, conjoined with great size, 
but in a superlative degree only im such xmull kinds as 
Reisling, ete., which are much smaller iv bunch and berry 
than our own Delaware.” 
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Tar AMERICAN Ivy 1x Engiaxv.—In the Autobiograp 
of LEsut®, the artist, lately published, is the following | 
: 


Mithe country about Dawlish is all bill and valley, very | 
uriant and beautifully diversified with gentlemen's | 
ae and villages. The cottages and churches are of the 
ost brilliant white, and a kind of vine which is gener- | 
ly seen spreading over the walls of the former, the 
Jeaves of which are at this season (November) a bright | 
ecimson, produces a beautitul effect.” 
The plant alluded to is doubtless the well known | 
American Ivy, Virginia Creeper ( Ampelopsis hederacea’. 


During the Summer and Autumn there is nothing more | 
beautiful, and it grows with astonishing rapidity, soon 


covering the entire side of a buiiding, dead tree, ver- 


andah, etc. 

Tae RaspBeRRY FOR Market.—A correspondent of the | 
Forticulturist says that the revulsion of trade during the 
past summer 80 affected the price of small fri its in New | 
York that mauy of the farmers are aboui digging up their | 
raspberry plantations. This he thinks very foolish—and | 
we agres with him. Such a convalsion in commercial 
cireles will probably not occur again for many years. 
Business will revive, and with it the ability to gratify the 
palate with this healthy and delicious fruit. 
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Apuipes IN ExGianp.—These little pests, which were so 
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| selves with real flowers, but seemed to dislike them. 


| paved with them. 
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hy FLowers ror Perrumes ix Sicity.—The abundance in 


Sicily of every flower which in our climate is most highly 
prized recalls the traveler in the story, who arrived ina 
country where the children played at pitch-and-toss and 
marbles with dianfonds, rubies, emeralds, and other pre- 
cious gems. “These are, doubtless, the sons of some 
powerful king,” he said, and bowed respectfully beforee 
them. The children, laughing, made him soon perceive 
that they were the street boys, and that the gems were 
only the pebbles of that country. In Sicily the crimson 
grenade and rose trees, the peach-colored rhododeudrons, 
and the delicate white camellias form the country hedges. 
The white and green myrtles, and pink, white, and flaine- 
shaped and flame-colored tulips grow wild. When a 
pleasure garden is made the orange and lemon trees are 
taken out, because they are too common. By the same 
rule, very few persons trouble themselves with flowers— 
they are too vulgar, Alphonse Karr was much surprised 
to notice that the ladies of Nice never decorated -_ 4 
i le 


| observes that this is all the more strange in a country 


where it is no louger a my yoy as flattery to say that 
flowers spring from under the ladies’ feet. The roses, 
Violets, jessamine, and mignonette are cultivated only by 
the peasants for perfumery purposes, and honored but as 
we honor potatoes or cabbages. 





Horticuttorat. Intettect. — Van Hovrre’s Flore des 
Serres relates the following anecdote: The Baron D., of 
S:. Quentin, bought one day a magnificent Camellia cov- 
ered with a thousand flower buds. Some time afterward, 
passing through Picardy, we found the unlucky Camellia 
without a flower ; it had lost them all, and the ground was 
The Baron had no gardener, but hav- 


yousually numerous with us the past season, seem to have | ing laid down his carriage and not liking to part with his 


been equally trouble 
tic. A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle states 
that “acres of dahlia blooms have been destroyed by 
them, and this while the plants were in the most vigorous 
health.” He attributes it “to excessive drouth.” An- 
other correspondent bemoans the loss of his roses from 
the same cause. 





Tue Kine or Pumpxixs.—The French papers announce 
that the annual ceremony lately took place of promenad 
ing the Kine or tae Pumpxins, that is to say the largest 
Pumpkin offered for sale. It weighéd 2424 Ibs., and was 
What is the largest pump- 
Can any of 


10 ft. 4in. in circumference. 
kin or squash ever raised in this country ? 
our readers tell? The largest we ever recollect seeing 
weighed, we think, about 200 lbs, 





PROTECTION FOR Praca’ Takes.—The Illinois Farmer 
states that Mr. Cartan, who has an eight-acre peach 
orchard near Quincy, in that state, which has been very 
successtul, is nevertheless so impressed with the advan- 
tages of shelter for this crop that he is building a tight 
board fence six feet high on the north and west sides of 
his orchard. 





Frurr rs Curcaco.—The Chicago Prairie Farmer has an 
article showing the astonishing magnitude of the fruit 
trade of that city. One propeller alone brought the past 
season from St. Joseph’s, Michigan, 27,010 boxes and bas- 


some on the other side of the Atlan- | coachman, he.had given him the charge of the plant m 


question. An old family vehicle was made to answer for 
a greenhouse, a rusty German stove was set to work to 
keep the place hot, and to destroy at the same time every 
particle of moisture in the ar. “Ah!” said the Baron, 
“the climate of Picardy does not suit camellias; you 
should have told me so.” 

“poe a a 


Henees in Nortwern Towa.—A year ago I procured one 
thousand privet plants one vear old, for making a hedge. 
I think it the best of anything I have ever seen for that 
purpose. It grows from the cuttings the same as the 
cotton wood and willow. I also believe it is very hardy. 
At the same time I purchased the same number of honey 
locust trees, two years old, and the pouched gophers have 
eaten about half of them, roots, body and all, and have done 
the same with my neighbors’ Osage hedges. I have never 
heard of a good hedge of the Osage as far north as this, 
and if there are any, I should like to know how they are 
treated.—O. H., in Prairie Farmer. 








EVERGREENS yn A Pear Orcuarp.—A correspondent of 
the Pruirie Farmer describes a new mode of planting 
evergreens to protect pear trees. The evergreen trees 
alternate and are interspersed al] through the orchard. 
The result is entirely satisfactory. When the trees be- 
come large, and require more space and less shelter, the 
evergreens are to be cut out. and will bring a good price 


for the timber. 


Lance Buxcexes or Grapes.—Hovey'’s Magazine states 
that bunches of the Alexandria Muscat were exhibited 
before the Pennsylvania Horticultoral Society, one of 





kets of peaches, and, besides this, sailing vessels left that | which weighed nine pounds and a quarter. Nine bunches 


port daily, loaded with this choice fruit for that city and 


Milwaukee. 

Propuctivenrss oF Tae Deraware Graps.—S. B. Par- 
soxs, of Flushing, writes to the Horticulturist from Ver 
mont:—“I saw at Springfield a Delaware vine, three 
years planted, bearing one hundred and sixty bunches, 


weighed upward of ji/ty pounds. 
— ly 0 A 

Keepinc Grapes.—We are in the habit of keeping grapes 
for common use during the wirter, in the following man- 
ner: Take clean cheese boxes, pick off the bunches of 
grapes carefully, and pack them in dry grape leaves. 
Keep the boxes in a drv, cool place, being careful to not 
let them freeze. We generally bave grapes till May.— 





many of them five inches in length.” 


Joserx Cops, in Ohio Cultivator. 
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VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 





ry Vi r, of E ind, recently gave an en- 

tt a Cor f Vol teers. He had invited 

his sister law, Miss Fiorence NiGHTINGALE, to be pres- 
e> but beit o ill to walk across her room, she wrote 





ent: 
him a letter, from which we make a few extracts: 
Hampsteap. Oct. 8, 1861. 
My Dear Srr Harry: I like to hear-of your volunteers. 
I wish I could be with you. But my heart is with you all. 
At the beginning © this year we had 150,000 volunteers 
and already we he 


ir, from the best military authorities, 

—* rt 

that they are capable ot 
amos ular 


manceuvering and executing 


\ 





movements with re S. one who knows 
stuff of wl ich the n is made (no man knows 


These vol 


iful of men 


him better than I do), this is 1 ot surprising. 
f the same race with that ha 





lefended their trenches at Sevastopol—as the Gree 


who de 
held the position of Thermopyle 
hospital, d: 
1 ithout a word 
* % I have seen men dying o 
but scorning to report themselves sick, lest 





and who, when d\ 





of slow torture in * blankets over th 


heads, a 





\ 





dysentery 
uld thereby throw more labor on their com- 
ra \ trenches; and make the trenches 
tl h-bed. * , J ° * On the 
saddest night of all my life, when my dear chief Sipney 
Hert dying, and I knew that with him died mucl 
of the well re of t British army he was, too, so proud 

, on that night I lay 
sas they®came 


in successively; it had been a review day, and I 








they sh 








so justly 


proud, of his volunteers 
listening to the bands of te volunteer 





marchin 





if: The nation car never go back which is 
uch a movement as this—not the spirit of an 
hese are men who have all something to give 





tt 
up ! vhose time is valuable for meney, which is | 
n ‘ god, as other nations sometimes say of us. 


* % a” x * 





: ht it presumption to write to the 
volunteers if not desired by you. My point, if there was 
ene, was to tell them that one who has seen more than 
any man what a horrible thing war is, yet feels more than 
any man that the military spirit in a good ‘cause, that of 
, is the finest leaven which exists for the 
national spirit. I have known intimately the Sardinian 
soldier, the French soldier, the British soldier. The 
Sardinian was much better appointed than we were; the 
French were both more numerous and more accustomed 
to war than we were; yet I have no hesitation in saying 
that we had the better military spirit, the true volunteer 
spirit to “endure hardship” for our country’s ‘sake. 1 
remember a sergeant who on. picket—the rest of the 
icket killed and himself battered about the head—stum 
bled back to camp, and on his way picked up a wounded 
man, and brong him in on his shoulders to the lines, 
when he fell down insensible. When, after many hours, 
he recovered his senses—I believe, after trepanning—his 
first words were to ask after his “comrade.” “{s he 
alive?’ “Comrade, indeed! Yes, he’s alive; it is the 
General.” At that moment the General, though badly 
wounded, appeared at the bedside. ‘Oh, Gen 
vou, is it, I broughtin? I’m so glad I didn’t know your 
honor; but—if I had known it was you, I’d have saved 
you all tlie same!” This is the true soldier's spirit. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 





one’s country 














ne Odin 
Accorpine to the recent Report of the Commissioners 
of Emigration, there have arrived at the port of New 
York, from the 5th of May, 1847, to the 5th of May, 1860, 
4,621,819 emigrants. Of these, 1,107,037 were from Ire 
land, 979,575 from Germany, 315,625 from England, 71,535 
from Scotland, 57,591 from France, 43, from Switzer- 
ales, 13,793 from 
7 from Sweden, 7,474 from Italy, 4,769 from 
Belgium, 4 from Spain, 3,346 from Denmark, 2,046 
from Poland, 2,199 from Sardinia, 1,376 from South Amer- 
ica, and 1,176 from Portugal. No other couytry reaches 
a thousand. There were 200 from China, aad 8 from 
Arabia. 














land, 19,635 from Holland, 17,276 from W 


‘ 
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Norway, 11, 
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the heroes of old. | 


ral, it’s } 


GEN. McCLELLAN’S WAR. HORSE. 


| A writer in Porter’s Spirit thus describes the horse 
. . . . . 
| ch some gentlemen in Cincinnati bought in St. Louis 





presented to Gen McCietvan, when he took charge 
| of the army in Western Virginia; 

Man Webster, or “ Handsome Dan,” the familiar sobri- 
quet by which he was known to the men, women, and 
children throughout the city, is a gelding of a beautifully 
lappled mahogany ‘ r, With three white feet and a 

| star, very heavy flowing black mane and tail, the latter a 
| regular “spout.” He is sixteen hands high, and weighs, 

in ordinary flesh, 1,260 pounds. He was sired by Gen. 
| Jackson, dam of Sir Archy and Messenger blood. He has 














.| a fine, bony, and intelligent head, delicately tapered ‘ear, 





and a proud, beautifully arched neck, capital shoulders, 
very long and muscular arms, whose symmetry could not 
be improved were they carved to order; his chest is broad 
and deep, his legs fine, flat, and bony, with his hocks and 
knees well down to his heels, and his fetlocks almost to 
yund, with a round, well ribbed barrel of tremen 

lous length, and a line and hips remarkable for strength 
and beauty; indeed, his fine points and evenly balanced 
proportions make him, in the fullest sense of the term, a 
nodel horse, not only for symmetry, but for speed and 
| stoutness. 

As a field horse, 1 ne 
“toppy” when in action, with a proud and nervous step, 
i 1 as high iis rider’s when mounted, and his 
of bis fore feet almost on a per- 
Hé possesses many char- 











the gr 








saw his superior, being very 


nis hea 

throat latch and the tif 

pendicular line when in repose 

acteristics common to no other one of his species I have 

lever known. For instance, he will not stamp his feet nor 
shake off a fly if th re a thousand on him, seeming 

‘ r all lesser animals; and his 

the human species is such 
under any circumstances, suffer his at- 
from his master by any minor object. 









to entertain a conte ] 

confidence in and 

| that he will not 

tention to be drav 

To his own species he pays no attention, passing among 
, 





a 
for 
I 





| them without deigni: them the slightest notice, even 
when turned loose in the same yard or field. He will fol- 
low his master up any flight of stairs, or along 
| pice where he can get a foothold, relying on his master’s 
| judgment for his safety; will stand anywhere he is left 
| without constraint, and is as brave as alion and as dis- 
| as a judge. ‘May he bear h Bn monster io. 
| creet as a judge iay he bear bis noble master on to vic- 
tory—conquering and to conquer—until this foul rebellion 
is crushed out, and peace and Union once more restored 
i 
, to our distracted country. 





a preci- 
ny preci 

















: —> oa j 
| Hasrrs or Rats.—The predatory habits of rats are well 
known, as well, perhaps, as their fondness for human 
flesh. But the most tempting delicacy to a rat’s palate is 
| the flesh of a relative. Woe to one meeting with an acci- 
|} dent or becoming infirm—he is gobbled up without re- 
morse. When a rat's leg is found in a trap, the chances 
lare, not that he has bitten it off to escape captivity, but 
|that he hag been eaten up by his own relatives. When 
| Mrs. Rat becomes a mother, she must hide her offspring, 
lest her unnatural relatives should make.a dinner of them, 
Let two rats have a difference of opinion, and agree to 
decide the question by mortal combat. 





; The moment the 
affair is concluded by the death of one of them, the ring 
| is broken and both victor and vanquished are eaten on the 
| For this reason, an old rat will retire into solitude, 
| rs, regardless of sex. 
- Ogio 

Tae War anv Corns.-—“ How is your business now?” 
asked a gentleman of a “corn doctor” who was ex- 
tracting a troublesome bunion for him. “ Poor, very 
poor; the hardest times I’ve seen in many a year,” was 
ithe re ply. ig Why, surely the war does not affect your 
| business,” said the gentleman. ‘“ Yes, it does,” rejoined 
| the prac titioner; ‘“ people wear their old boots and shoes 
| now, and they don’t get corns.’ 


spot. 





and beat off all intrude 





| . —eSSE——————EE——EEE 
How To Get a Goon Frame Cuzap.—Live temperately, 
| be abstemious, cultivate early hours, take plenty of ex- 
| eise, don’t be afraid of cold water, make a practice of 
) always being cheerful, avoid debt, draft, bad company, 
bills, and wet feet, and you will get a good frame cheap, 
worth more than its weight in gold, such as shall enelose 
the very picture of health. . 
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The Genesee Farmer for 1862. 


The present number will terminate our engagement with 
over 20,0U0 readers of the Genesee Farmer. But we have 
no thought of parting company. We must not lose a 
single subscriber. . Already some have sent in their sub- 
scriptions for 1862, and every mail brings us assurances 
that our efforts to maxe a reliable agricultural journal are 
appreciated by intelligent farmers in all sections of the 
country.» 

The past year has been one of uncertainty and gloom. 
But now everything wears a brighter and more cheerful 
aspect, We have during this eventful year Witnessed the 
sublime spectacle of a nation rising as one man to assert 
the supremacy of the laws. We shall soon see these same 
noble men return to the peaceful avocations which they left 
at the call of duty. We have renewed faith in the glo- 
rious destiny of such a people. A nation so young, so 
elastic, so industrious, so enterprising, so intelligent, so 
patriotic, can not fail. With the continued blessing of 
Hin: who has bitherto watched over us, a glorious future is 
in store for the American people. With a country of 
vast extent, with unrivaled means of intercommunica- 
tion, with every variety of soil and climate, with a people 
industrious, intelligent, and enterprising, with good 
goverument, wise laws and free institutions, what may 
we not reasouably expect ? 

Business of all kinds is improving. Money is plentiful. 
Everybody is more hopeful. The ceuntry has passed 
through an alarming crisis unscathed. Farmers have 
not realized as much as they should for their crops on 
account of the blockade of the Mississippi and the high 
freights on the eastern lines of transit. They have suf- 
fered, but they bear it cheerfully. We have all suffered 
more or less. It should teach us economy. Good prices 
and good times are jn store for us. Let us go to work 
vigorously and intelligently. Let us produce big crops 
and raise good stock—let all kinds of agricultural and 
horticultural improvement be prosecuted with energy 
and skill, and may peace, prosperity and plenty crown 
our efforts. : 

In the general prosperity let not the Genesee Farmer be 
forgotten. We should have double the number of sub- 
seribers. There is no better or cheaper agricultural 

journal. It is the “ Farmer's own Paper.” With them 
we are willing to leave its prosperity. 

We promise to spare no efforts to make the Genesee 
Farmer for 1862 worthy of the support and patronage of 
its long tried friends. Several improvements are contem- 
plated. We can say confidently that it wil' be the best 

* volume of the Genesee Furmer ever issued. 
Will not eachreader of the Genesee Farmer renew his 
subscription at once? If there is 1 one getting up a 





rn 
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us? You will find a most liberal list of Specific nites 
Prizes on the last page. We design to compensate gl 
who get subscribers. If there is an agent in the nag 
will you not help him all you can by speaking to your 
neighbors—show them a copy of the paper and tel] them 
where to subscribe or take the subscription Yourself Jy 
this way our readers could doudle our subscription 


list in 
a few weeks. 





cee 





Notes on tae WeatHeR FROM Oct. 15TH 10 MIDDLE op 
NovemBer.— While rain has fallen several times in the 
last half of October and cloudy skies been common, 
there bas been a good share of pleasant weather in thig 
half as in the first, so that the month has been called fing 
The water fallen has been moderate, but so large 4 
drenching of the earth took place in September that the 
surface has been rather too wet for advantageous hus 
bandry. This, or something else, has affected the potato 
crop, so that it, seems partially diseased, and in some 
fields it has-been nearly destroyed. On the 24th show 
and rain fell, and more snow at the west. 

The water of the month was only 2.81 inches, 

A great storm on the 22d on Lakes Michigan and Huren. 

Of the last half, the average heat is 47.3°, which is 
2.1° abore the mean for 24 years; and the mean tempers. 
ture of the month is 51°, or 3.3° above the average for 9 
n@&ny years. The cold has been deferred much later tha 
usual, as the first frost occurred on the 21st, which ip. 
jured only the most delicate vegetable. On the 25th frow 
did not affect the leaves of Isubella grapes; but on the 
28th was a severe frost, and most leaves were withered 
before noon. The weeping willow, so large and beautify 
in our city, was not affected, however, and its leaves 
were in full green at the end of the month, for they are 
the latest to fall. Those of the horse-chestnut had in part 
faNen. 

The elms, maples, apples and pears, poplars and many 
more, dropped their leaves before frost had occurred, as 
the leaves were fully mature, and the variegated autum- 
nal foliage had also displayed its splendors a month 
before the frost, so that all must be satisfied that both 
phenomena are the result of a purely vegetable process, 
and need no aid from any such cause. Indeed, the splen- 
dor of the autumnal foliage had already passed its great 
est glory, and was much diminished by the frost. 

Tne Canals and Railroads continue to be urging for 
ward in vast abundance the breadstuffs, cattle, &., to the 
great emporium of-the State. 

November has added another fortnight to the quite 
pleasant weather of the autumn, and the heat has been 
about the average. It has been marked by the seven 
easterly storm of Friday the Ist, beginning further south 
than Washington, striking the great Naval Expedition 
opposite the coast of North Carolina, and becoming & 
perilous gale in the afternoon, and in the evening heary 
and through the night also at Washingtoo, commencing 
at Philadelphia later, and at New York on the 2d m the 
morning, and in the afternoon at Boston, and sweeping 
across into Canada, so as to be severe at Toronto on 
Saturday. Occurring about the New Moon, with high 
wind, producing very high tides along the coast, it might 








club in your neighborhood, will not x-) act as agent for 


well be called the «guinoctial, if there is such a storm, of 
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the Nor’h Atlantic. In this section there was some rain 
and wind from the S. FE. and east, while the clouds were 
poved with great velocity, as if the S. E. gale was lifted 
too high in crossing the Allegany range to extend again 
down to the surface. Often the N. E. or easterly storms, 
beginning at the south and moving slowly northward, 
extend not to the west of the Alleganies, so that they may 
be here unknown till the papers tell us of their power 
slong the coast. This storm was an instance. 


-e-— 








Tue Geneste FARMER. —We are receiving many flatter- 
ing communications in regard to the interest and value 
of the Genesee Farmer. We cannot publish these kind 
snd encouraging letters, but it is exceedingly gratifying 
to learn that our efforts to make a good, reliable agricul- 
taral and horticultural journal are appreciated by intelli- 

nt farmers and gardeners. 

We can only say to them, that it shall be our constant 
sim to make @ paper worthy of their approval and patron- 
age-one Which they will never feel ashamed of having 
recommended to their neighbors and friends. 

Ilere is a letter from an intelligent farmer in this 


county: 

Furexp Harris:—I nave just received and read the 

Norember number of the Genesee Farmer, and find it 
richly freighted with good things; and a neighbor hap- 
pening to be present, I said to him, “This one numbersis 
worth more to a practical farmer than the whole cost of a 
yea:'s subscription.” I am now renewedly reminded 
that another year, with al! its changes, will soon close. 1 
alwaf's find many duties devolving upon me at the closing 
up of each vear, and there is one in particular I would by 
no means neglect—viz.: pay in advance for the Farmer. 
Enclosed, please find pay for the Genesee Farmer for the 
year 1862. 
" In reviewing the past numbers of the current vo:ume, 
I find value received enough in almost every number to 
be worth more to every practical farmer than the whole 
year's price. Permit me to refer to a few subjects and 
items:—On page 12, “Timothy vs. Clover;” 13, “The 
Value of the Clover Plant;” 15, Editor’s — to “ Nar- 
row-Chested Animals ;” 46, “ Fattening Hogs and Pigs ;” 
48, “On Rearing Calves,” and perhaps you may become a 
“fact hunter ;” 51, “ Keeping Farm Accounts 77, « Best 
Wary to Teach Calves to Drink;” “129, “ When to Look 
for Calf;” 146, “Oats for Swine;” “150, “Industry is 
King;” 169, “ War and Famiue,”—Editorial first rate; 
I7l, make a record; 181, ask a few questions, and surely 
the last by L. S.; and do let us be considerate to our 
horses, as said on page 213; “Gabbling Men who Tell 
‘long Yarns,’” please read ; 215, “Make Hay While the 
Sun Shines ;”’ 238, “‘ Hired Help;” 276, let us govern our 
assions, “ Unruly Heifers;” 307, “The Most Successful 
armer.” 

And now, friends, if you have done as you should, your 
back numbers of the Genesee Farmer are all kept in good 
order; and when you receive the next number and peruse 
it, you will take the whole volume and have them bound 
into a book, which you and your children will delight to 
read, and it will be appreciated. I have now at least 
eight volumes of the Genesee Farmer, and we take great 
pleasure and profit in perusing them. I would not sell 
them for twice what they cost me. Now, friends, don’t 
forget to forward in good time the small pittance to the 
Editor for the Genesee Farmer for 1862. 

North Chili, Nov. 5th, 1861. BELA. DUNBAR. 
———— 





Goon Docrrine.—In an address at a recent Agricultural 
Fair in California, the Rev. T. Srarr Kine well remarked : 
‘Farmers must crop less lavishly, and the Agricultural 
Societies must preach, as the indispensable gospel of 
toonomy—Smailer farms, more labor on them, and rever- 
ence for manure.” 








Goon Pies.—H. C. Ives, Esq., of this city, has some 
thoroughbred Earl of Sifton pigs, which he obtained from 
Mr. Amezs, of Conn. They are from stock imported from 
Europe. When they were six weeks old, he had the curi- 
osity to weigh a pair—a sow and boar pig. The sow then 
weighed 35 lbs. The next week she weighed 45 lbs.; the 
third week, 55 lbs.; the fourth, 67 lbs.; the fifth, 73 Ibs. ; 
the sixth, 82 Ibs. 

The boar weighed, when six weeks old, 41 Ibs. ; the next 
week, 52 lbs. ; the third week, 65 lbs.; the fourth, 80 lbs. ; 
the fifth, 88 lbs. ; the sixth, 98 lbs. 

In other words, the sow increased over 9 Ibs. per week, 
and the boar over 11 Ibs. Is not this a remarkable gain? 

The Earl of Sifton ix a breed of pigs with which we 
have not previously been acquainted. They are a large 
white hog, closely resembling the Yorkshires—of which 
we judge they are a variety. Be this as it may, they are 
undoubtedly a valuable breed. Mr. Ives has them both 
pure and crossed with other breeds, and thinks highly of 
them. 


———_ ee 





Tae Genesee Farmer tx Canapa.—The Genesee Far- 
mer has a larger circulation among the intelligent agricul- 
turists of Canada West than any other American journal, 
This speaks well for them and for us. 

For this large circulation we are mainly indebted to 


those friends of agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment who act as agents for the Farmer. In every section 
of the Province we have agents who get up large clubs 





every year. More of our Cash Prizes are taken in Uana- 
j}da thar in any State in the Union. Surely this fact 
| speaks well for the intelligence and enterprise of Cana- 
| dian farmers. 





—+e- 





CatrLe AND Saeer.—I. N. Sanporx, of Vermont, in 
an interesting letter to the Genesee Farmer remarks: 
“Beef is quite low at present. Store cattle are saleable, 
though at rather a low figure. But little market for milch 
cows. The great demand is for sheep. Anything that will 
bear wool is saleable at a high price. Good store sheep 
are quick at $5, and ordinary sheep and lambs sell readi- 
ly at from $2 to $4 per head. 


———__°¢< 





Civs tHe Farmer axnp RvuraL ANNUAL TOGETHER. — 
Eyery reader of the Genesee Farmer should have a copy 
of the Rural Annual for 1862. In clubs of eight and up- 
wards, we send the Farmer and Rural Annwal together 
for fifty cents the two. Thus each subscriber gets a 
twenty-five cen: book for nothing! We prepay the post- 
age on the Rural Annual in all cases. 


——- -—*@-«-- 





Tue Rurat Annuat anv Horticvtturat Direcrory for 
1862 will be issued early in December. We think it will 
be found the best of the series. Orders can be sent on at 
once, and the book will be forwarded, pre-paid by mail, 
as soon as issued. Price only 25 cents. It contains as 
much matter as many dollar books. 


-e- -—— 





Great Sace or Hererorps.—At the recent sale of Lord 
Berwick’s magnificent herd of Herefords, 43 heifers and 
heifer calves sold for 975 guineas, or $114 each; 84 bulls 
and bull calves 1294 guineas, or about $200 apiece. The 
i highest priced bull ($500) goes to Australia. 
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THE GEN] 
InQuiries and Answers 
Feepine tHE Seeps or Pumpxixs.—Will f vour 
ll us, through the Genesee Furn what effect it 





readers tel! ; pe B - 
has on fatting cattle to feed the seeds with the 


—J)., (fates 


The editor of the Rural Register has made some exper 





pumpau 
pe psi 


iments on this point which seem to show conclusivel) 


» seeds are injurious. The experiments were made 


cows fed on dry food. He gave them some 





on 


pumpkins with the seeds, and they feil off in the y ield of | px 





flesh. 


7s and in a short time the cows regained 


milk and » lost He then gave them pum 


OUub TR Sé¢ 








their lost flesh and the yield of milk uf int sed 
beyond what it was when they were fed on dry food alone, 


and was far greater than it was when they were fed with 


pumpkins from which the seeds had not been extracted. 

Praster.--(A. G.) We believe Dr. Franxurn was the 
first to use gypsum in America. 
We believe it was fir 


rst gene- 


nessed its effects in Europe. 


in Switzerland the 





rally used as a manure out 
1765. 


sowed it near Philadelphia im a field of ce) 


year 


Dr. Frank ry, it is said, with his usual sagacity, 


shape of large letters, thus: “Tis Has Been Pvasrer- 


gp.” Inashort rew so much larger than 


time the clover gr 





1 of the field that the words could be read, 


the remain le 





racted attention. 


le fertilizer was soon generally intro- 


and of course ait The consequence was 


that this 
duced. 


valuab 


Cuesterk Wuire Pics. —(Wm. Brown.) You can get 
them fr cet st., Philadel- 


phia. See 





ym Pascuact Morris, 1120 Ma 





bis advertisement in the last number of the 


Farmer. 


Crzeanina Carror Seep.—(W. M.) It should be 


threshed twice, first before it is quite dry, and then again 





to sepa seeds. After this pass it through a fan- 


ning mill. 

To Remove Oro Purry.—(A Farmer’s Wift.) Some 
hot, 
its r 


strong vinegar would probably soften it and render 
moval eusy. 
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and horticultural papers publishe The number before 
} us is fully equal rvibinpg which renders an ag ul- 
tural paper valuable, to its more pretentious rivals, while 
its low price—onl cents a year—makes it emphati- 

hie I > ti 3 and all can afford to take 





| 


He had probably wit- 
“4 | 


ver, in the | 





: Genesee Farmer.—No better or cheaper agrici 
tural work in the United States. tls (fu.) G 
Aov. 7, 1861. 


One of ricultural exchanges is the 





Genesee Farmer, publication of thirty-two 
iges—filled to with cor utions upon 





Agriculture and Domestic Economy from the best writers 


in the country.—Aurora (Jnd.) ¢ 





Tux Genesee Farmer.--The November number of this 
excellent agricultural jou is received, It jtaihs an 
interesting -ount of the late Provincial Fair at London, 
with numerous illustrations. — St. Cutheri Cc. W.) 
dor t nal, No 7 


Tue. Genesee Farwer.—We have received the Novem- 





ber number of this publication, which is one of the most 
interesting uls that reach our It furnishes 
just such 1 iti 3 every farmer and gardener needs 

no matt he 1 d abounds in illustra- 
tive ¢ Citizen, flint, ( Mich.) 





Tue Genesee Faruer.—It is with pleasure that we 





}call the attention of our patrons to this staunch and 
influential agricultural journal, which has held steadily 
on for the last thirty years. It is filled with a choice 





| selection of original and selected matter, admirat ly 
adapted to meet the wants of the farmer. We care not 
how many « ricultural journais the farmer may 
take, he canr a better addition to his stock of 
reading matter for the sum of fifty cents, than by enclos- 


| 
' 





What the Papers Say of the Geneseo Farmer, 

We 
for n 
Duri Fig the pas! t 


said a kind word for 


are greatly indebted to our good friends of the press 


my complimentary notices of the Genesee Furmer. 
ae . ee SS pe ! 
o weeks over @ hundred papers havi 


Ours 


he Genesee Farms r. 





ace 


is He 
limited that we can seldom fiud room for any of these | 
complimentary allusions. It may not be inay propriate, | 
~~ 7 | 
however, at this time, to make short extracts from a few | 
of the many received within the last few days: 
Genesee Farmer,---The last number of this substan- 
tiai old Monthly, whose excelience appears to increase | 
With its age, is full to repletion, as usual, with varied in- | 
formation on all tiie topics of greatest agricultural inter- 
est or most direct utility at this season. Being afforded 
at the low figure of 50 cts. a vear, no excuse is left to any 
intelligent farmer who so fur neglects his own advantage 
as to go without Zhe Furmer.—Republican Watchman, 
Greenport, N. ¥.) 
Tose Genesee Faruer—The attention of our readers is 


directed to the prospectus of the above valuable Monthly. 
The long evenings are approaching, and certainly no 





| handles the Report without gloves, 


| views 


ing this amount to J 


posts 


sEPH Harris, Rochester, N. Y., in 
“ for the Genesee Furmer.—Niagura Her- 
ld, (Sus. Bridge) Nov. 9. 





stamps 


- a - 
Literary Notices, 
IPEDIA: A Dictionary of Pop- 

Y t by Georoe Rietey and Cnaries A 
Dana. Vol. 13. New Yor D. Aprtevon & Co. I6l. E 
Darrow & Bro., agents for Rochester. Price $3 per volume. 








of this great 


ed 


We have before spoken highly eriean work, 





ates had access to it. 





We wish every young man in the Unit 
MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE, for 


the Fireside. By Groner B, Emerson, aut 





he School, the Farm and 
rof “ Report on 








the Trees «nd Shrubs of Massachusett nd CoHartes L 
Furxt, Secretary of the State Poard of Ag ilture, au r of 
a T tiseon “* Milch Cows and Dairy ur and * Grasses 
n Me re Plants,” ete, ete. AN, EW! 
Pie idl W ington Street © 75 ce 


5 < signed 


a work which has long b 
i text book for s 





erest- 





prin y Ht 

ing book r study at the furmer's fireside ing man 

who « to make agriculture t n should 

have a copy. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY —SOIL ANALYSIS: Notice 
of the Agricuiturai Chemistry and tt B eological Surveye of 





Kentucky and Arkansas, By 

We indebted to Prof. Jomn 
bearing this title. It was written for the American Jour 
Science for September. Like everything from U 


able chemist, it is learned, clear, profound, 


are son for a copy of 


a pamphlet 
: nal of 
pen of this 
and practical. It 
its errors, and 
wr, that chemical analy- 


points out 
shows, what we have so long contended fi 
sis alone will not enable us to determine the value of a soil, or 


| what is n eded to increase its fertility. 


Blackwood’s Magazine and the four British Quarterly Re 
are republished by L. Scorr & Co., New York. Price $8 
ach; or Blackwood and ary ove of the Reviews $5; or the four 


Reviews and Blackwood $10, It is unnecessary to say that these 


periodicals are of the very highest character. 


| ton, is unquestionably the ablest magazine in America. 


The Atlantic Monthly, published by Ticknor & Freips, Bos- 
Price $3 


farmer can afford to be without an agricultural paper, and | per aunum. 


the Genesee Farmer is one of the very best agricultural 


Harper's Weekly, published by Hazrzr & Bros., New York, 
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has no superior as an illustrated news, literary, and family jour 
nal. Price $2.50 per annum. 

Tur New York Ossrrver.—The prospectus of this able and 
well-known paper will be found in another column. It has no 
superior. 

The Hoangelist, the Methodist, and the Christian Advocate 
and Journal are well-known religious papers pub'ished in New 
York that stnjle upon us regularly once a week, and whose well- 
filled pages we peruse with much interest and profit. 


0° —__- 


Special Notices, 


Frurr-Growers’ Socrery or Western New Yors.—The An- 
nual Metting of the Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New- 
York will be held in the Court House, Rochester, N. Y., on 
Wronespay, the 8th day of January, 1862. By order of the 
Council, C. P. Bisse.., Secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lucky Day at THR METRoroLitaN Girt Boox Stors, No, 26 
Borrao st., Rocugsrer, N. Y.—ihe following Presents were 
on Thursday, Nov. 18th, given xs follows: Miss Mary E, Cuap- 
MAN, daughter of Trmotny CuapMan, Esq., of this city, Beautiful 
Gold Waten, valued at $35, price of Book $1; Miss MaGeiz 
Sutuirvan, No. 48 North Clinten street, Large Size Silver Ice 
Pitcher, value $25; Miss Cuantorre Ropinson, one of the 
Princip ils of the Robinson Episcopal Institute of this city, Hand- 
sume silver Syrup Cup and Tray, $5; ev. J. Wooprurr, 
of Penfield, Silver Cake Basket, $7; Mrs. D. Lowery, Osburn 
House, Silver Salt Cellar, Gold Lined $8; Miss Sager, daugh- 
ter of Netson Saer, Esq., Silver Card Receiver, $6; W. Heer- 
MAN, Principal of the Hegeman Institute, Gold Lined Salt 
Castor; Mrs. Desnoxan Witrreneap, No 27 Asylum street, 
6-Bottle Silver Plated Rotary Castor, $16; Rev, W. D. Corrin, 
Weat Henrietta, Gold Guard Chain, valued at $16; Miss Lucy 
Wenster, Albion, Gold Bracelet, $8: Mrs. P. Frost, teacher in 
School No. 8, Gold Lined Castor, $5; Miss ANNrz Youmans, No, 
18 North street, Beautiful Gold Locket; Joun Linay, Jr, Silver 
Syrup Pitcher; Wa. MoCartuy, Esq., of this cily, Silver S up 
Tereen, valued at $30; Mrs. TyLer, of Greece, 4-Rotile Silver 
Plated Castor, $8; Miss Jonrs, Clinton street, Silver Claret 
Pitcher, $15: Rev. D. Trier, Batavia, Gold Lined Salt Castor; 
Nerson W. Peak, Eeq., Corning, Silver Ive Pitcher, largest size, 
valued at $25; besides over 800 other articles of value. A Gift ac- 
companies each Book sold, varying in value from 50 cents to $109. 
Descriptive Calalogues mailed Free to any address in the United 
States upon application toJ. F. Hong, Proprietor, Rockester, N. Y 
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A FEw short advertisements of interest to farmers— and only 
euch—will be inserted in thé Genesee Farmer tor twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance, To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Jerritory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
§000 subseribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 





PLRTRO FREUMONTA IN CATTLE IS AND CAN BE 
CURED —When treated in its early steges by the remedies 
GEO. J. SCATTERGOOD, Druggist, 

5 and Callowhill streets, Philadelphia. 


PER MONTH—Made by any one with Stencil Tools. 
For a circular explaining the business, 
JOHN MILLIKEN, 
Lawrence, Mass, 





manufactured by 
Nov.—st 


2100 


Address 
May—ly. 
75 A MONTH —I want to hire AGENTS in every county 
2) to sell a new, cheap SEWING MACHINE at $75 per 
month and expenses, 


Address (with stamp), 
Dec... 2t* 


8S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


2 500 A YEAR.—For particulars enclose stamp and 
4) address Rox 254 Norristown, Pa. Nov —6t 
1 ‘MPLOYMENT ata liberal salary and expenses. For par- 
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MAS UAL OF AGRIBCU LTUKE 
1 Prepared under ‘he direction and published ' 
with the sanction of the 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF AG RICULTURE 
An Elementary Treatise, Comprising the Principles “a 
of Agriculture, including the Composition of Soils, the A 
mosphere, Water, Manures, &¢, the Preparation rr 
Lands, the Culture of Special Crops, the Principles 
of Rotation, the Diseases and Enemies of Grow. 
ing Plants, the Choice and Management of 
‘arm Stock, and the General Economy 
of the Farm and the Household, © 


For tHe Use or Scuoots, Famiies, anp Farmers 
By George B. Emerson, 
For many years connected with the Massuchusetts Board of Edn. \ 


cation, and author of a valuable Report on the Treeg 
and Shrubs of Massachusetts — and 


Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture ane 
thor of a Treatise on Mileh Cows and Dairy Farm. . 
ing, Grasses and Forage Plants, &c. 


and Practieg 





ILLUSTRATED BY MANY ENGRAVINGS, 

This work supplies « want long and deeply felt in our Publie 
schools, and the fidelity, care, and practical good sense with 
which it bas been prepared can not fail to commend it to general 
favor. The Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, after 9 most - 
careful and thorough revision, have given to this Manual the fol 
lowing full and hearty endorsement : 

Resolved, That this Board approve of the Manual of Agriey| 
ture, submitted by its authors. Messrs. Geo, B. Emerson and 
Charles L. Flint, sed recommend its publication by these gentle 
men, as a work well adapted for use in the schools of Massochy. 
sella, 

Price 75 cents, Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, 

A liberal discount made to Schools, Academies, or Publie Ip. 
atitutions, 





(ae A liberal discount will also be made to Agents, 
Every farmer and every man who cultivates a garden should 
have this book. 


Swan, Brewer & Tileston 
181 Washington street, Boston. 


CHOICE POULTRY FOR SALE. 


White-Legged Derby Game Fewls, ° 
| RED from stock obtained a few years since at Knoret: y, Eng. 
land, 
Streaked-Breasted Black-Red Game Fowls, 
bred chiefly from siock obtained of the Inte Lord Berw ek, jn 189, 
Toulouse Geese, 
bred from stock imported from France by A, W. Austin, Esq 
These are considered in Europe the largest of : Il geese, and are 
much esteemed by epic:-res for the excellence of their flesh, 
Price of the Game Fowls $5 per pair; of the Geese $12 per 
pair. All the stock is of the best quali.y 
ANFORD HOWARD. 
Office of the Boston ( uitivator, Boston, Masa, 


Dec..—It 


Dec.—it* 
Andre Leroy’s Nurseries, 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 
Si Proprietor of these Nurseries, the mest extensive in the 
world, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the 
public that his CATALOGUE or Frurre axp ORNAMENTAL 
Trees, Survns, Roses, 8+ EpLines, Frvir Stocks, &c.. for the 
present season, is now ready and at their disposal Apply to 
BRUGUIERE & THEBAUD, 
51 Cedar Street, New York, 
PRINCE ALREBT WINDSOR PIGS. 
OFFER a few good specimens, three and four months old, of 
this improved Suffolk breed, the produce of animals selected 
with care from Prince Albert’s stock at Shaw Farm, Windsor, and 
imported by me last-fall. The animals sent me were pronounced 
by Prince Albert’s steward to be equal to any pigs in England. 
Price, boxed for transportation, $25 each, or $50 dollars for a boar 
and two sows, from different parents on both sides, 
Dec.—2t L. MASON, JR., South Orange. N. J, 


‘Fancy FOWLS.--I have on hand, for sale, White Dorkings, 
Black Spanish, Black and Golden Spangled Polands and 
Hamburghs. Black African, White, Red and Golden Spangled 
Bantams, Madagascar Rabbits and four varieties of Geese, ete. 
For further information address, W. A. GOODING, 
March—10t.* Lockport, Illinois, 


Nov —3t 


$100 OR MORE may be made by any LOCAL AGENT, 
e| without leaving his home, besides rendering an impor- 
tant service to his neighbors and friend-, by selling the OPORTO 








ticulare address §=6d3t HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass. 


Grape vines. For terms to agents. addrees 
Oct.—dt E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER. 








PRINCE & CO,’S 


IMPROVED PATENT 


MELODEONS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 








ITE Oldest Estabiishment in the United States, employing 200 
men, and fin:shing 80 instruments per week. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS. 


87 Fulton street, N. Y., and 82 Luke street, Chicago. 
factory, corner Niagara and Maryland streets, Buffalo, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
Russell & Tolman, Boston, Mass.; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati» 


Onw; Balmer & Weber, St. Louis, Mo.; Ph. H. Werlein, New 
Orwans; A. & >. Nordbeimer, Toronto, C. W. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
PRICES OF HORTABLE INSTRUMENTS, 
Four Octave, C to C, #45, 
Four and a half Ovtave, C to F, $60. 
Five Octave, F to F, $75. ; 
Five Octave, Double Reed, F to F, $130, 
PRICES OF PIANO CASED, 
Five Octave, F to F, $100. 
Six Ocuve, » to F, $130. 
Five Octave, Double Keed, F to F, $130, 
Five-Uctave, Two Banks of Keys, $2: 0. : 
Orean Mutopron.—Two Banks of Keys, Five Sets of Reeds, 
Eight stops, One aud a Half Octave Foot Pedals, One Set of 
Reeds in Pedal Buss Independent, $850. 
Organ Metonpson —One Bank of Keys, Three Sets of Reeds, 
Six Stops, One and a Half Octave Foot Pedals, $250, One Set of 
Re sin Pedal Bass Independent, $25 extra. 


OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT—PRINCE & CO.’S GRAD- 
UATED SWELL. 
Patented september 17, 1861. 


This is an entirely new idea, and its want has been noticed by 
all ucquainted with Reed Instruments, The old swell could 
Rever be made to operate gradually; the instant the pedal was 
touched for opening it, the change would be instantaneous and 
abrupt 

Our NEW SWELL is constructed on scientific principles, and 
we are satisfled, by our untiring -tudy and experiments, that it is 
the only one by which the tone of Reed Instruments may be grad- 
gated trom a mere w.isper to the full power of the instrament, 
and vice versa, The voluine of tone is also very much increased 
by this swell, and is now all that we could! desire. 

This, in connection with our DIVIDED SWELL (which we 
patented in 1855), will be added to all the Melodeons which we 
manufacture in the future, and without extra charge. One other 
feature in our Melodeons is the IMPROVED VALVE OK PAL- 
LET, being a combination of cloth and leather, prepured ex- 
pressly for the purpose. This valve we have used for the pxst 
three years, and we find it to be the very thing that has been so 
long needed as a substitute for the India Rubber Valve, which 
has been in general use since Melodeon~ have been manufactured, 
and which hus cansed so much trouble by the di solving and 
sticking of the India Rubber. All of our instraments are now 
finished with this improved valve, and we can recommend them 
with confidence. 

Persons unacquainted with the Melodeon and its history, will 
bear in mind that we are the pioneers and leading manufacturers, 
not only in the United States, but in the world. We commenced 
the manufacture of Melo:ieons in the fall of the year 1847, and 
since that time have finished and -old TWENTY-sEVEN 
THOUSAND. These instruments sre now in use mostly in the 
United States and Canada, but also in Europe, Asia, Afriea, South 
America aud the West Indies. and from all these quarters we 
have the most fl ttering testimonials of the high est mation in 
which they are held. AT ALL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS 
THEY HAVE INVARIABLY BEEN AWARDED THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUM WHENEVER EXHIBITED IN COM- 
PETITION WIT?! OTHERS. 

We shall take pleasure in forwarding by mail (at our own ex- 


Manu- 





manufacture is fully described, and illustrated by clegant en- 
gravings, 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us or dealers 
in any part of t.e United States or Canada, are warranted to be 
perfect in eviry respect, ang should any repairs be necessary be- 
fore the expiration of five years from date of sale, we hold our- 
elves ready and willing to make the same free of charge, provid- 
ed the ‘njury is not caused by accident or design. 

Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be found in all the 
principal towns of the ‘United States and ( anada. 

Address either 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 «ulton street, New York. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO,, 82 Lake street, Chicago, LIL 
Or either of the above wholesale agents. 





New York Observer for 1862. 


N asking the aid of all who may desire to extend the circula- 

tion of the New York Ohserver, it is proper for us to state 

distinetly the position it oceupies with reference to the present 
condition of pablic affairs ir our beloved country. 

Having always maintained the duty of good citizens in Il parts 
of the land to stand by the Constitution, in its spirit and letier, 
when that Constitution was nssailed and its overthrow attempted, 
we accordingly at once gave a cordial support tothe Government 
in its patriotic endeavor to assert its iewful authority over the 
whole land. Believing secession to be rebellion, and when at- 
tempted, as in this case, without adequate reasons, to be the high- 
est crime, we hold 

1, That the war was forced upon us by the unjuatifiable rebel- 
lion of the secediag States. 

2. That the Government, es an ordinance of God, must put 
down rebellion and uphold the Constitution in its integrity. 

8. . hat every citizen is bound to support the Government un- 
der which he lives, in the struggle to re-establish its authority over 
the whole country, 

4, That the Constitution of the United States is the supreme law 
of the Government as well as of the people; that the war should 








de prosecuted solely to uphold the Constitution and in striet sub- 
ordination to its provisions; and the war should be arres ed and 
peace concluded, just so soon as the peop'e now in revolt will lay 
down their arms and submit to the Constitution and laws of the 
land, 

The distinctive features of the Observer are: 

1, It is printed om a double sheet, so as to make two complete 
newspapers, one devoted to secular and the other to religious mat- 
ters; and these may be sepurated so as to make two complete 
journals, whi'e the price for both is no greater than is chorged 
for many papers smaller thin either one ot the two, 

The Secular sheet contains a full report of all the News of the 
Day ; a vast amount of Miscellaneous reading, poetry and prose; . 
an AGRICULTURAL page, conducted by a practical and educated 
agriculturist; a CommeroraL page, edited by a gent‘eman dis- 
tinguished for his acquaintance with the financial worl'—giving 
the latest reports of the Monny. Propvor, and CatrLe Markers, 
Bank Stocks, &c.; a MisceLLanrous depariment, embracipg 
scientific, literary, and artistic matter, with tales, anecdotes, biog- 
raphy, travels, questions and answers, for the instruction and 
amusement of the family and social circle, 

The Religious paper is filled with the eholcest original and 
selected matter in every department of Christian Literature, 
making a delightful Sabbath companion, and farnishing a volume 
of interesting and instructive reading every week. The best and 
most accomplished Clergymen, Presidents. and Professors in our 
Qolleges and Seminaries, constantly centribute to its pages. 

2. It gives every week a complete synopsis of the most inter- 
esting everts in all the denominations, including those that are 
called evangelical and those that are not; as every intelligent 
Christian wishes to be well informed respecting all of them, 

3. It gives a well digested epitome of the News of the Day, 
Foreign and Domestic, prepared with great labor and care, so 
that the reader is sure ta be put in possession of every event of 
interest and importance to the public. 

The foreign correspondence of the Observer is unrivaled, and 
has long commanded the admira'ion of intelligent men. 


TERMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIFPERS, 


1, To each new subscriber paying in advance $2.59 for one 
year, ve will send the paper and a eopy of our Bible Atlas, with 
five beautiful colored maps. 

2. To the person obta ning subscribers we will give $1 for each 
new subscriber p»ying $2.50 in advance. 

8. To any person now a subscriber sending us one new sub- 
scriber and $4 we will s-nd both papers for one year. 

Specimen numbers of the New York Observer w'll be sent 
gratis to any ad@ress that may be forwarded to us for that purpore, 
The state of the country renders it important for us and desira- 
ble for the churches, that a new and earnest effort be made to 
extend the principles of good government and sound religious 
‘ruth into all the families of the land. In everv neighborhood 
there must be some who do not nop take a religious newspaper, 
and who might with a lut'e exertion be induced to subscribe. 

: SIDNEY E. MORSF, JR., & €O., 
Editors and Proprietors, 





pen-e) our [Hustrated Catalogue, in which every instrument we 


87 Park Row. New York. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
IS PULLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., : 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural! paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 
Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firry Cents a YEAR: 
Five Copies for $° Eight Copies for #3, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 
All friends of raral iraprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
The Postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 3 cents a year in 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 
Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 
Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Fusaum AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
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FOR 18: 

January Cash Prizes, 

1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shal 
the largest number of rs (at the lowest club prica.¢ 

37 ty cents each,) for the jume of the Genes 

1th day of January, 

2. THIRTY DOLLARS 

second highest nun ber, as above, 

8 TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list. 

4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the fourth. 

5. TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 

6. NINE DOLLATS for the sixth. 

7. EIGHT DOLLARS for the seventh, 

8. SEVEN DOLLARS for the eighth. 

9. SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 

10. FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. 

11, FOUR Lonnie for the eleventh. 

THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth, 

13. TWO mc yeas for the thirteenth, 

14, ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth. 


32. 


subscribe 
next Vv ¢ Farme 
1862, 


in cash to the person who shal} send 


12. 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS 


1. To ev ery person who sends us Eient Subscribers. (et on 
3, (a 
, 


, , 


lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each.) we will send 
- ite . , ub Tilly 
postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
Rurat ANNUAL for 1862. 
7. . : 
To every person who sends us SIXTEEN subscribers, (at our 
inur eat eint ( } } 2. 
lowest elul f thirty-seven and a half cents each.) we wi] 






skKE Farmer 
. prepaid, by mail. 


send one extra 
he Rurar 
To every person sending us patna epg subseribers (as 





, 
. . ~ 1 
py of the Gene , and one copy of 


ANNUAL 
above) we will send two extra copies of the Farwer, ort two 
AL ANNUAL and one ex'ri copy of the Faryrr, 

Those who send more than -four will probably take o 
of the Cash Prizes. If not, Specific Premiums will be sent jn 
the same ratio as the above. 


A TWENTY-FIVE CENT PREMIUX 1 
EACH SUBSCRIBER! 
Rural Annual and Genesee Farmer in Clubs 
AS A STILL GREATER INDUCEMENT 
TO FORM CLUBS, 


We offer the Gryvsre Farmer for cne year, and our beoutiful 
twenty-five cent book, the RukAL ANNUAL AND Horticuttyrat 
Dixectory for 1852, in clubs of eight or upward, at Fifty Cents 
the two! In other words, for Four Do.uars we will send eight 
and eight copies of the Rema, 
ANNUAL, together with a RuraL ANNUAL for the person whe 
gets up the club. For Ereur DoLtars we will send sixteen 
copies of the Farmer and sixteen copies of the Rurat ANNUAL, 
together with one ex:ra copy of the Farmer and one extra copy 
of the Runa, Annvat for the person who gets up the club, 
Any person sending us Turez Do tars for a club of eightof 
the Geneser Farmer, shall receive ore copy of the Rurat Ar 
We prepay the postage en the Rugat As 


wenty 


nvAL for his trouble. 
NVAL in all cases. 

We send the club to one eddress, or write the namé of each 
subscriber on his paper, as ee sted. 


Clubs are not required to ‘be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address. We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all # 
one time. Names can be added at any time, and all that are 
sent in before the fifteenth of January will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PuBLisnER AND PROPRIETOR OF TUE GENFSEE FARMER, 
November 1, 1861. Rocuxstsr, N. ¥. 
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